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MARKETING . | | 
| WILD FRUITS | 


Ni cannot help admiring the paternal care with 
which the Irish Department of Agriculture educates 
the Irish farmers, and shows them how to make 
the very most of their opportunities. Nothing is 
beneath its attention, and very properly so, since 

the foundation of success in cultivating the soil lies in vigilant 
and unending thrift. An example of the care which the Irish 
Department bestows upon the very anise and cummin ts given in 
the circular which has been issued, instructing country people 
how to make the most of the wild fruits at their disposal. The 
premier place in the list is, of course, given to the blackberry, 
a fruit which has come very much into favour during the last two 
or three decades. It is no longer regarded as only a fruit out 
of which the poor may concoct their Sunday pudding; but is 
now looked upon as a luxury even in those clubs and 
restaurants where the rich assemble. In consequence there is a 
very large demand for blackberries all our great towns, and 
the little farmers of Ireland may make what they would regard as 
a considerable sum by gathering blackberries and sending them 
to market. If they can do so. it follows as certainly as_ the 
night follows the day that the small holder now being brought to 
a new birth in [england may do the same. Large farmers will 
never take the trouble to collect and sell wild fruits. They do 
not think there is enough in it, just as they never take seriously 
to keeping poultry; they want flocks of sheep and herds of 
cattle and acres of wheat, so that there shall be a substantial 
turnover, but to the litthe farmer even halt a sovereign is 
something, and a matter of three, four or five sovereigns is well 

Phe Department of Agriculture tells those 
who want to make something out of b ackberries that they should 
be particular in gathering them; unripe berries spoil the flavour 
of the remainder and do not ripen with storage. If the 
fruit be allowed to become dead black, it softens and will 
not bear carriage by cart or train. The blackberry should be 
gathered when it has that blue-black bloom familiar to those who 
love the berry. [tis recommended that, when blackberries can be 
delivered not later than nine o’clock in the morning and within 
twenty-four hours after being gathered, they should be marketed 
in cheap baskets holding rgal. each. ‘That puts them on sale in 
a manner readily appreciated by the buyer. The baskets should 


worth looking after. 


be covered with cardboard made for the purpose, as the cover 
erves the double purpose of protecting the truit from wet and 
dirt and of a label. The authorities are not above going 
into the closest details, and state that the covers should be 
fastened to the baskets by string. “The most secure method 
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is to lace them to the rim of the basket, but they are generally 
tied on.” It is also advisable place a ygrease-proof paper at 
the bottom of each basket. This paper can be bought at about 
6s. a ream, and a ream is enough for 3,840 baskets. And now 
as to that very important part of the process—picking. If this 
be left to careless or clumsy hands, the whole thing may be 


spoiled. Those who gather the fruit should be cleanly and 
careful, and the blackberries should be placed at once in 
the basket from which they are sold. The less handling 


the better. 

Allied to the blackberry in an economical sense is the 
bilberrv, a fruit much in demand in the Northern Counties, 
especially Lancashire and Yorkshire, where the people can 
never get enough. Of course, the time for picking this fruit has 
long been past; the bilberry is ripe in July or early August. It 
should be picked when of a rich blue-black colour with the 
bloom on the berries The crab-apple season is, however, 
not yet past. In days when manuiactured jams and 
jellies were not so cheap and common as they are now, 
even substantial farm-folk were not above collecting crab- 
apples for preserving purposes. Excellent jelly some of the 
old-fashioned farmers’ wives could make out of them; indeed, the 
pure crab-apple jelly was esteemed so great a delicacy that it 
was carefully hoarded till Christmas made its usual demand for 
good cheer. ‘To-day it is the great manufacturers of jelly who 
are the chief buyers of crab-apples. They should be gathered 
unripe, as in that condition they are most suitable for the pur pe 
for which they are intended, and they ought to be packed i 
sacks holding four or five bushels. It seems -that the custom 
prevails in Ireland of filling these sacks to the top and of sewing 
them; but it is much better to avoid filling them to their utmost 
capacity and to tie them at the mouth. This gives a hold to the 
porters and others who have to handle them, and saves the knocking 
about which they would otherwise receive, and which makes them 
less pr tecggy for jelly. Finally, directions are given for dealing 
with sloes. This is a fruit that comes more into demand yearly, 
probably because of the increase of the number of people 
who delight in making sloe gin—the cheapest and certainly by 
no means least palatable of liqueurs. The sloe is of no us: 
until it is quite ripe, and it can scarcely be over-ripe. The 
berries keep well, and may therefore be forwarded by ordinary 
goods train at a cheap rate. 

Such are some of the legitimate pickings of those who 
are engaged on the land. The poor population of Ireland will 
no doubt be very glad to receive such excellent instructions 
as have been sent out by their Department of Agriculture. Sad 
experience has taught them that, unless the most be made of theit 
opportunities, the tiny holding can scarcely yield a livelihood. 
But, as we have already hinted, the small holders of Great Britain 
will find it just as necessary as the small tenant farmer in 
Ireland to make the most of such wild fruits as grow on theit 
soil. Hitherto the harvest has gone in great part to emissaries 
from the towns. During the fine weather of October the country 
lanes within a radius of from twenty to thirty miles from the 
Bank were thronged with men, women and children bearing 
great baskets, which they filled with blackberries and carried 
home in the evenings to the fruiterer or greengrocer. They 
are not very pleasant visitors in the eyes of the farmer, 
since a great number of them are neglectful of the ordinary 
precautions that are necessary where stock are kept; 
they break through hedges, leave gates open and make 
themselves a nuisance generally. We are by no- meais 
advocating an extension of their efforts; but the case is otherwise 
with the farmer himself. He lives in the midst of the lanes, 
the hedges to a large extent enclose his own livestock and 
if anybody is to be trusted to attend/to his interests it surely 
is his own wife and children, for whém the gathering of wild 
fruits is an appropriate and far from unpleasant employment. 
No one will make a fortune by it, but those who wish 
to do so can easily earn an honest penny by this method, and 
there are many who might make preserves and add to the 
coniforts of the cottage. After all, there is something about 
what is home-made that cannot be found in manufactured goods, 
and it isa good rule that those who live on the soil should, as 
far as possible, consume its fruits. 


Our Portrawt lllustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Her Grace the 
( ) Duchess of Hamilton with her youngest daughter. The 
Duchess is the daughter of Major Robert Poore, and her 
marriage to the Duke of Hamilton and Brandon took place 
in 1901. 


It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behaif of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application ts made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would este>m the kindness 
of readers if they would forward tie correspondence at once to jum. 
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T may be useful to inform our readers that the article in this 
number, ‘* Breeding as a Science,” is a continuation of that 
which appeared last week under the title of ** The Improve- 
ment of Cereals.” It carries on the argument from vegetables 
to animals, and will be found full of interest by those who have 

to do with the breeding and rearing of livestock. It is demon 
strated once and for all that the phenomena of life, whether 
manifested in vegetables or in animals, are governed by the same 
laws. At Cambridge, for instance, the results obtained by 
crossing wheat have served asa guide to the crossing of cattle, and 
the principles apply in one case in just the same way as in the 
other. Within a short time we hope to publish, as a supplement 
to these articles, the observations of those who have practical 
experience of breeding and cultivating. In agriculture, as else- 
where, theory and practice must go hand in hand; the one is as 
necessary as the other. What is found out at Cambridge has to 
be applied to and tested on the broad acres of England. We need 
say nothing further about the promise held out by the results of 
these investigations so far. Combined with other scientific work 
ihat is proceeding contemporaneously, they show the prospect of 
accomplishing a complete revolution in the art of husbandry. 
With some suitable breeds alike of cereals and cattle, and an 
improvement in methods of tillage, the farmer ought to be 
able to add indefinitely to the productivity of the soil. 

Sir Christopher Furness, who has been a good deal before 
the public recently, on Saturday last made a speech in which he 
contended that the Government would be strengthened by the addi- 
tion to it of more men of business. He considers the tradition a 
very bad one which excludes from the Ministry those who have 
thousands of men in employment, and understand the problems of 
labour and capital better than anybody else.‘ Trade is the very 
existence of the country,” he exclaimed, “and it requires the 
best brains. Why should not those be available for the service 
of the State?” THle went further in the following remarkable 
statement : \s a business man | have no hesitation in statins 
that the State could be saved at least £500,000 a year in one 
department alone without in the slightest degree impairing the 
efficiency of the department.” His own experience was that 
when a certain Prime Minister asked him to take some minor 
appointment in the Government, he made it a condition that he 
must relinquish business. No doubt there are many sides to the 
question, but Sir Christopher Furness has at least made out a 
case for his contention. 


In the course of the debates on the unemployed question, 
demand was very frequently made for statistics, and it is a great pity 
that some department of the Government is not able to furnish 
these, because without them we must be continually in the dark. 
\nalysis at present has not gone much further than the division 
of the unemployed into three different classes. There, is, first, 
those who are thrown out of work by slackness of trade ; members 
of the building and ship-building trades may be quoted as examples; 
in both these businesses men have had to be paid off and are 
unable to earn wages. There is a second class of unemployed 
who are thrown out by their ownaction. In times of bad trade 
employers naturally wish to reduce their labour bill, and if 
the men do not agree to it a strike is the consequence. 
Those who have been thrown out by the disputes in the cotton 
trade and in the engineering trade are examples of this kind of 
unemployed. The third class is that of the unemployable ; 
but this might be subdivided again, as part of those in this 
category are there by reason of old age, iliness or other 
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frailty, while another section is unemployable because it is 
work-shy. No doubt the total number is fluctuating from day 
to day, and therefor: the census of the unemployed must be 
untrustworthy almost as soon as it is taken; but one would 
have thought that the Board of Trade, with its Labour 
Department and correspondents all over the country, might 
enable us to obtain some approximate figures that would serve 
at least as a check to the random guesses made by various 
politicians, : 


At the patriarchal age of ninety-six, Sir ‘Theodore Martin has 
delivered an impressive and thoughtful message to his country- 
men, Looking back over his long life, he sees in the changes 


that have occurred much that is of sad omen. The tendency of 
the day to sap independence among working men may produce 
very bad effects in the future. Hesees some thing to be regretted, 
too, in the change of manners from the ceremonial stateliness of 
mid-Victorian days to the informality of the present Also the 
Victorian era appears to him much greater than that by which 1t 
has been followed. He sees in the land no viants like the 
familiars of his manhood, no Tennyson, Thackeray, Dickens, no 
Darwin, no Palmerston, Disraeli or Gladstone. Yet he is by no 
means a pessimist. After every great burst of intellectual activity 
there has always come a period of reaction, and standing, in 


the words of another old man, “at the land’s last limit,” he is 
still, like Carlyle, ready to take his farewell in words of hope and 
courage. Piccadilly may, at no short distance of time, see the 
glitter of bavonets; but out of tribulation he thinks that the 
nation will still be strong enough to work its imperial destiny. 


Out of evil comes good, and it would ippear that the sla k 
ness of trade will be the cause of the national defences being 
attended to more promptly than would otherwise be the case. 
lt is announced that the tenders for the work at Rosyth will be 


in towards the end of December. The cost of the works is 
estimated at something between £ 2,000,000 and £ 3,000,000, and 
they will probably take about seven year lhis means that 


large numbers will be employed there for that period, and in 
addition to the skilled labour there will be a cood demand tor 
unskilled. In the case of all who are competent to judge, this ts 
work which is urgently needed, and should be taken in hand 
whether trade be good or bad. With the present state of things in 
europe, Great Britain cannot afford to neglect her defences. We 
have seen how suddenly quarrels may begin, and how quickly 
the blows follow the declaration of war, even if they do hot 
precede it. 


ALL SOULS’ EVI 


Is it not time to set the lamps alight? 

The path is dark those little feet must tread, 
Returning from the country of the dead, 
Because Tove holds the keys of Death to-night. 
All flowerless the track that brings them back: 
Then take the last pale rose the year can show, 
Lest eyes unvladdened seek the day again, 

And eager hands reach from the grave in vain, 


That never found Love’s empty, long ago. 


ANGELA GORDON, 


In the House of Commons on ‘Tuesday night Mr. Lane-lox 
asked the President of the Local Government Board what pro 
portion of the 1,500,000 trees planted in the Leeds afforestation 
scheme were alive or likely tothrive. From the answer given by 
Mr. Burns, we learn that, roughly speaking, one out of every three 
perished, and the failures are reported to be due to the men's 
lack of knowledge and in some degree also to their carelessness 
and lack of interest. This is a very important point to be noted 
by those who are superintending the various public works now 
being rushed forward. The man who is out of work naturally 
thinks that his toil is more or less of a formaiity when a task 
has been specially provided for him; but to permit this is to 
court ruin. It is not only best for the economy of the country 
that work should be carefully and thoroughly done, but to insist 
upon it is the best help that can be given to the men themselves, 
because it is likely to fix a habit of doing their best upon them, 
and this habit is the essential to successful labour and future 
success in any business in which a livelihood may be gained. 
To inculcate aught else would be the worst possible policy. 


From the University Observatory, ‘ )xford, Professor H. H. 
Turner produces—in fun, be it observed—a delightful “ derange 
ment of epitaphs”’ to express his alarm at the pronouncement of 
the Chancellor of the University in favour of raising the question 
of degrees for women at Oxiord, He says: “It is as though a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing were to put a finger in the pie and draw 
a red herring across the scent.’”” As we understand him, his 
o!,jection is not one of principle, but of policy. The woman 
question, wherever It 1s raise d, divides parties Ina manner in which 
nt 


they were net divided before. The supporters and op; 
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nan suffrage are found side Ly side alike in the 
ranks of Liberals and Conservative, Socialists and Home Rulers. 
This is what makes decision difficult, if not impossible. So it is 
at Oxtord. In Professor Turner's words, ** the lines of difference 
of opinion cut clean across the lines of division obvious with 
regard to other reforms.’ The argument is not one to which 
women are likely to listen with patience, but it isa very practical 


one all the same. 


\ curious outcome of the Suffragist prosecutions is that it 
has directed popular attention to etymology. Che word 
particularly in question ts “rush,” \t the time when Samuel 
Johnson wrote his dictionary there could be very little dispute as 
to the meaning of the term, and he explains the verb * to rush” 
as meaning to move with violence, while the noun ‘“ rush” is 


yviven as “a violent course.” But our modern habit is to seize 
upon old words that are convemient and give them a new meaning, 
lhe word “rush” has a_= signification to-day that it did 
not have origimally, though to define the difference Is very 
difficult. There are many other words of which something 
of the same kind might be said. Jane Austen employed 
all her keen wit and raitery to ridcule the wrong use 
of the word “nice,” but it was in vain. Nice seems to 


express something that no other word does, and its original 
meaning has been completely changed by popular usage. The 
word “vem” is becoming almost as widely misapplied. We 
notice in a circular on the killing of rare birds that a bird of 
Paradise is described as “the most precious avian gem in exist- 
ence.” It would be easy to multiply other instances, and the 
final result would show that if the Ienglish tongue were to-day 
used pureiy—that is, if the words were employed in thei 
original meaning only——the eflect would be to raise ambiguity in 
the minds of those whose vocabulary has been tormed out of 
current literature and current conversation, 


Mr. W. H. Hladow chose a very instructive theme for his 
lecture the other day to the Royal Society of Literature; it was 
what he seemed to think the modern divorce between poetry and 
musi Originally, of course, they were very closely united. 
Hlomer and the troubadours of all climes and ages are supposed 
to have recited o1 uny thew compositions to the harp or some 
other accompaniment, and the burd made his song for that 


purpose. Mr. -Tladow seems to think that the modern poet 
has abandoned this altogether. This is not so certain as he 
assumed. We know of, at least, one living poet to-day who 
never writes a song until he has made the music for it, 


ditlering only trom Robert Burns in so far that the latte: 
found old tunes and made up new songs or patched verses 
tovether for them. llow the minor poet of to-day works 
is not very well known, because we only see the result of 
his labour when it is published; but, speaking from personal 
knowledge, we know that several well-known poets of the 
present day and the later nineteenth century have been and are 
only too glad when they can get a tune to which their verses 
can be married. \ curious fact ts, however, that a micety of ear 
for language is olten accompamed by no ear at all tor music. 
Kdurns himself could only catch the rhythm of a tune; he was not 
musical in the ordinary sense of the term, nor was Shelley, the 
most melodious of all poets. Thus it is not easy to tollow 
Mr. Hladow to his conclusion that the reason for the change 
hes in the tact that, whereas the voice was the basis of music in 
old times, instrumentation is now. Phe theory does not fit 
the tacts. 


\ case of some interest came before the Marlborough Street 
Magistrate on Tuesday last, when a lady, holding, apparently, a 
recognised position in the dog world, was put upon her defence 
at the instance of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, on 
the ground that, by describing herself as a “ canine specialist,”’ 
she had contravened the provisions of the Veterinary Surgeons 
Act (1881). One ot the objects of this Act ts to enable persous 
requiring the ud of a veterin wy surgeon tor the cure or preven- 
tion of diseases or injuries to animals to distinguish between 
qualified and unqualified practitioners. In a somewhat similar 
case eariier in the year a man tntade use of the sign, ** Canine 
Specialist: Dogs and cats treated for all diseases,” and it 
was heid by the High Court, reversing the magistrate’s 
decision, that this coustituted an infringement of the Act. 
Ihere was in this earlier case a distinct representation of special 
skill in treating diseases, which differentiates it trom the present 
one, although, even so, one of the judges at any rate evinced 
considerable reluctance in concurring in the decision. In the 
present case the magistrate had no hesitation in deciding in the 
defendant's favour, and dismissed the case, the prosecution being 
unable to show that the public were deceived. 

Sir James Crichton-browne is, as we all know, a_ very 
energetic individual, and he has been able to infuse something of 
his own spirit into one society over which he presides, namely, 
that for the Destruction of Vermin. It is suggested that this 
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body should take in hand the cleansing of the slums. ‘Their 
procedure would be to visit houses—-always with the permission 
of the owners——strip and distemper walls, clean ceilings, floors 
and windows, fumigate rooms and cestroy vermimous bedding, 
hey would at the same time report as to rat-holes, broken 
drains, rotten boards, filthy cisterns and other structural 
defects that should be attended to. The attention of the pro- 
prietors would be directed to these weak spots, and asa last resort 
the sanitary inspector would be called in, and would, if it were 
necessary, bring the case before the Courts. This is a very 
strong programme, and obviously could only be carried out at 
a considerable expense, which we assume would be met by 
public subscription. Before beginning, would it not be as well 
to impart some instruction to those employed in the art of 


cleansing and purilying houses ? 


Mr. C. Gordon Hewitt, the secretary of the committee 
formed to investigate the economic character of birds in regard 
to agriculture, writes to us to say that many correspondents, 
acting on the advice given in these pages, have written offering 
their services, but have addressed their letters to the secretary, 
the University, Manchester. In consequence, they have been 
handed over tothe registrar. The proper address is, “ The Secre- 
tury of the Economic Ornithological Committee, Manchester.” 
Assistance in the matter of supplying birds is urgently needed, 
and we hope that those of our readers who are interested in the 
question and are in a position to obtain specimens will forward 
their names to Mr. Hewitt. It is by no means advisable that 
work of this kind should be done at random.  It-will have to be 
carefully arranged beforehand, so thet only the birds needed shall 
be sent, and that as many districts as possible shail be covered, 


SEA-STORIES. 
Pale is the ayveless azure, 
lair and pale as a trance: 
‘Tis a vision-sea that whitens 
The shores of all Romance. 
*Twas thus round isle and headland 
Ihe delicate foam was curled 
When the gold-fleets sailed from Ophir 
In the wonder-youth of the world 
So the beautiful cruel calm 
Smiled to the shrines and the skies 
Where Sappho leaned on a cithar, 
Thinking of her love's eyes: 
Just such a dim horizon 
Ringed flowery meadow and lea 
When Florizel went a-wooing 
In Bohemta-by-the-Sea, Ge 5. Cc. 


It is interesting to see the aptitude which ts exhibited by the 
Dutchmen for our British games when adopted by them. ‘To be 
sure, itis said that in respect of the oldest of British games— goll 

it was originally derived from Holland. If that be the case, it 
is certain that Holland has taken her own back again, as a new 
thing, from Great Britain, though she has had to re-learn the 
game. She has re-learnt it so well that there are quite a large 
number of very effective Dutch golfers.” In the recent Association 
football matches held in the Olympic Stadium the Dutchmen 
showed decide. lly the best form of the Continental teams. Witha 
littke more prac tice, and the added ability to take their chances 
which comes from it, they would have proved equal to turning 
the tables on the English side which beat them in the semi-final. 
We hardly need to be reminded of the Dutch element in the very 
strong cricket and football teams which visit us from South 
Africa, or which we meet when we return the compliment. 


In spite of the almost unprecedentedly warm autumn, the 
little birds may be seen’ forming themselves into those 
strangely associated companies of tits, golden-crested wrens, 
nuthatches and so on, which often consort together in the 
winter and travel through the woods, imsect-hunting. It may 
be that they often congregate earlier than we th.nk, but are 
elfectively concealed by the leaf on the tree. This year, how- 
ever, in spite of the screen of foliage remaining longer than 
usuil, it has happened to the present writer to notice more than 
one of these congregations of small creatures in a_ southern 
county. With respect to one of the species, the nuthatches, it is 
said that they are decreasing in many parts of England ; but 
certainly it is not so everywhere, for in certain districts their 
numbers seem to be very well maintained. Where they are 
diminishing, the starlings are generally held to blame, for 
appropriating their nesting holes; but notwithstanding — the 
nuthatch’s habit of plastering. up a hole in a tree with mud if 
it be too large, this bird very seldom seems to make use of an 
opening big enough, even at the first, to admit a starling. 





Lovers of Hampton Court will be glad to learn that the 
work of repairing the damage done to the Chestnut Avenue by 
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the storm of June last is now very near completion. It was on the 
King’s initiative that the task was undertaken. His Majesty went 
to see the extraordinary destruction accomplished by the storm, 
and expressed a wish that the avenue should be restored. Several 
of the trees have been taken away altogether, and a dozen 
chestnut trees of moderate size have been transplanted from 
Richmond Park, while at the same time about sixty lime saplings 
have been planted in the avenue. Thus the beauty of the 
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BIRDS 

LIGHT is 

at once 

the most 

charac 

teristic 

and wondertul of 
all the properties 
possessed by 
birds, and its 
emulation is. at 
present absorbing 
the attention ol 
many of the 
greatest inventors ~ 
and scientists of 
the day. How 
beautilully coh- 
ceived and 
adapted the struc- 
ture of a bird is 
for the perform. 
ance ol this 
speciai art it is 
impossible to 
realise without a 
study ol 
its anatomy; but 
the skill 
realised if we contemplate the enormous amount of thought 


SOARING ON 


careful 


embodied in its design may in some measure be 
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famous walk is in the way of being happily retained, and we can 
only wish that the new growth will have better luck in regard to 
storms. It passes the wit of man to plant trees so that they 
will be safe from that occasional tornado which sweeps across 
these islands, or part of them. All that can be done is, with as 
much promptitude as possible, to fill up gaps made by the 
storms, and so hand on to future generations the beautiful features 
of English lands« ape we owe to the care of our forefathers. 


IN FLIGHT. 


that is now being 
expended in 
attempting to add 
flight to man’s 
accompiishments, 
lhe gull soaring 
on motionless 
pinions 1s a source 
study 
and inspiration to 
the airship in 


ot envy, 


ventor, and one 
at least ot the 
most successful 
taken 
pals to 


ot these has 
vreat 
sketch the various 
positions ol Lhe 
wings and tail of 
the gulls following 
in the wake = of 
the liners in 
which he has 
travelled, and to 
note the resulting 
P/INIONS. course or vovern 
ing influence. 
But it is not only the aeroplanist who wishes to obtain studies 
of birds in flight, for the ornithologist may well desire to portray 
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TOYING ON AN 
his favourite creature mm their m t beautiful and characteristic 
attitude Now, to secure satislactory photographs of rapidly and 
irregularly moving objects on the ground is by no means easy, 
thouvh these can only move horizontally, and are therefore always 
an upward current of 


in the same plane; but a bird toying on 


air (Which is perhaps the most advantageous condition for the 


photographer) frequently moves as rapidly vertically as hori 
zontally, and the difficulty of keeping it not only within the field 
of the lens, but also sharply focussed, is thereby greatly 


increased. A camera of the reflex type is undoubtedly the most 


uitable for this class of work; and as the subjects will often 
be moviirw if high rates of speed close to the camera, 
1 good focal-plane shutter is indispensable. As a_ rule 


instruments are ‘scribed”’ to work to I-1.000sec.: 


and ihough such a speed is’ desirable, in’ fact, as will 


be seen later, essential, and even insufficient on occasions, it 
should only be used under favourable conditions of light and 
ubject, or crude, under-exposed negatives will inevitably result. 
lhe golden rule for exposure on flying birds, deduced from many 
bitter experiences, seems to be to give the shortest possible 


exposure consistent with the lighting, whether or not judgment 


seems to demand such 
brevity. lf, on the 
contrary, the len 
iperture is reduced 
and the depth of focus 
thereby mcreased (cet 
tainly a most desirable 
condition), and, of 
course, a correspond- 
ing increase made in 
the exposure, it too 
requently happens on 
development that parts 
of the bird are found to 
have moved, rendering 
the picture useless, 
whereas if a_ littl 
general delinition had 
been sacrificed for 
speed a_ satisfactory 
result might have been 
obtained. It is advis 
able, until the 
tions of the shutter’s 
work are realised, not 


llinita- 


to atlempt an exposure 
on birds flying clos 
to the camera, but t 
select the subjects from 
distant, 
whose image will not 
be represented to a 
wreater scale 


those more 


than 


MASTERS OF 


UPWARD 





A 


COVETED 


CURRENT OF AIR. 


I in 60 or 100, Phis appears somewhat unpractical at first, 
a true and impartial guide, and is, moreover, easily “ work, 
Take, for example, the gannet, whose expanse ot wing is 


Dut it is 
able.” 

ipproximately Ooft., and we see that until some experience has 
been gained it will be risky to make an exposure on this bird 
when it appears on the ground glass more than tin. from tip to 
tip of wings. a great deal depends upon the direction 
of the flight. When this is parailel to the plane of the sensitive 
plate the shortest exposure is demanded, and when perpendiculat 
The futility of stating 
any definite size for the reflected image is obvious, since this, of 
and it 


()| course, 


to it the most prolonged may be given. 


course, alters directly with the dimensions of the subject ; 
is equally misleading to quote distances, since these are likewise 
moditied by the focal length of the lens. 

A distance between lens and subject expressed as a certain 
multiple of the focal length would give us a constant facto: 
of average safety, for any lens at any given exposure; but 
these are purely photographic matters, and cannot be enlarged 
upon here. A word of warning may, given 
regarding many of the tables which purport to give the correct 

moving object. ‘They are naturally com 

pounded without a 
thought for the bird 
photographer, and for 
this branch of his 
work are highiy mis- 
leading. 

It not infrequently 
happens that develop- 
ment shows we have 
attempted the impos- 
sible. In the picture 
of the gannet just 
leaving its nesting 
ledge, the bird has 
been too closely ap- 
proached, and the left 
wing has moved a 

. distance represented 
on the print by about 
1-16in. during the ex- 
posure of I-I,200sec. 
Now the maximum 
movement permissible 
to leave the picture 
sharply defined is 
about 1-150in. as 
measured on the print, 
and so it becomes ob- 
vious that in order to 
have obtained a clear 
result in this case an 
exposure of somewhat 
ART. less than 1-10,000sec. 


however, be 


exposure lor any 
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would have been required, which, it 
need hardly be said, is quite imprac- 
ticable at present. So quickly do the 
wings of a bird move when suddenly 
wheeling that our retina is not sensi- 
live enough to convey to the brain a 
lear and lasting impression of the 
various positions assumed. How ridi- 
would the artist probably be 
drew a bird with its wings in 
the position recorded in the seventh 
photograph. Indeed, it is somewhat 
of an anatomical puzzle how such a 
contortion is possible. If the left wing 

examined closely it will be noticed 
that besides its very abrupt and angular 
bending, the pinion has been so twisted 
that the primaries their full 
under-surface to the direction of the 
flight, and so far as can be seen this 
portion of the wing has had a com- 
plete half turn, despite the fact that 
the articulations of the wing 
allow for extensive movement only in 
the direction of folding and unfolding, 
and are specially adapted to 


culed 
who 


oOppe se 


bones 


avoid 
The bird shown in the fifth 
photograph was sweeping up to alight 
near the nest; but 


rotation. 


one sitting on its 
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at the last moment its courage failed, and it dared not alight; 


but as its course was 


Ao 


TAKIAG ADVANTAGE 


to wheel or come crashing into the 


OF 


cliff 


A 


face. 


directed so to do, it had either suddenly 


| 


DEFLECTED 


This rapid 


and unexpected turn seems to have been largely effected by 


using one wing as a rudder, or, per- 
haps, more correctly, as a “drag.” 
The strong resistance thus caused at 
a point well removed laterally from its 
centre of gravity would naturally pull 


the bird’s great body round on to the 
new course. 


‘ 
* THE WEEK 
all 4 4 e 
ARY QUEEN OF SCOTS 
is one of the few women 
who exercise a perennial 
fascination for mankind, 
and Miss J. T. Stoddart 
could not possibly have hit upon a 
more charming subject for her book, 
The Girlhood of Mary Queen of Scots 
(Hodder and Stoughton). It is the one 
part of a stormy reign which, though 
it cannot be described as unclouded, 
showed for the most part beautiful sun- 
shine. Yet the unhappy Queen was 
born under auspices that seemed to 
ensure a turbulent life. It could not 
be regarded as any great fortune to 
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he born to 


Bruce 


Po 


no 


CURRENT. 


to which 


monar»re 


we 


the throne 
monarch of 


refet 


WHEELING. 


of Scotlar 1. Since the day ol Ite bert 
that turbulent country had enjoyed a 


tranquil or peaceful time; nearly all died 


early and many amid the most. tragi 
circumstances. The boisterous and stub 
born nobles seemed to revard themsel ve 
as very nearly the equal of any Sovereign, 
and if men uuld not govern them, it did 
not seem likely that a woman would. 


Mary’s own father, James V., died broken 
hearted on December 14th, 1542, 
after the birth of his daughter. 
The latter event brought him no comfort, 
Pitscottie tells us 
with a lass 
with a lass,” his thought 

bruce, through 
come to the Stuart 

The country itself still lay under the 
which the battle of Flodden had inspired. 
On that occ Scotland had staked all 
she had upon the encounter, and it was literal 
truth, as the old it, that the flowers 
of the forest were “a’ wede away.” 
scarcely a noble house that did not 
loss of its most 
member, and the 


only a 
few days 


but a great foreboding. 
that he exclaimed, “It came 
and it will pass 
turning to Marjory 
the crown had 


whom 
family 
terrol 


asion 


song has 
4 | 

i here 
Was 
mourn the illustrious 
disastrous events which 
defeat of Solway 


with this 


culminated wih the 
Moss unconnected 
great national calamity. The 


had broken the spirit: of — the 


were not 
OCCUTTenCE 
completely 


h who passed away and left the administration of the 


JUST LEAVING 


17S 


NESTING LEDGE. 
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| ( t h widow, Mary of Guise. Miss Stoddart 
take ery an rhe ind « iritable ew of the personages 
tory, and the Queen Mother appears in these page 

ti more ta rable | t than she doe elsewhere. bsut it may 

by well said here that it is one of the most difficult task 
that the historian can undertake to portray, even to grasp 
dly and clearly the aracters of an old drama. Even the 
ntemporaries of ku und queens find it difficult to realise thei 
true characters, Phen position necessitates deliberation in 
revard both t vhat they say and to what they do public ly, and 
they are » | | about with ceremonial that it is difficult to 
penetrate to the living and active human being, which is, so to 
peak, behind the screen. In regard to historical personages, 
reliance must, to a ! extent, be placed on letters, and those 
letters very eldom at of a revealing nature. [here were 
formalities of phrase and conventions of expression which every 
writer was forced to employ, and it is only now and then that 
n a word or phrase individuality peeps out. \nd thus the 
per nace of wo yea avo om e acl 5 the tage more like 


whosts than human bein It is difficult to realise Mary herself, 


ind especially those very early years in Scotland, over which Miss 


Stoddart pass vith searcely a word. Linlithgow, where she 
vas born, is a highly-interesting town, and Inchmahome, at the 
Port of Menteith, is one of the most romantic spots in Scotland. 
There are still traditions lingering about it of the residence there 
tf the baby Queen, and Dr. Jolin brown wrote a noble essay 
n it, \ vreat man of science once said that the three most 
mportant year in the life of any man or woman were the first 
three, both in regard to the formation of character and, especiaily, 
f physique Mary was a vil of ix when she started on 
her voyage from Dunbar to France, and we cannot regard 
those six years as unimportant in her subsequent development. 
Moreover, the trend of diploma had been to involve het 
in difficulty llenry VIII. who at one time wished to add 
her mother to the list of his wive conceived the idea atte 
her birth of uniting her in marriage with his son Ledward. This 
i a cheome which, af ried out, mieht have added a 
hundred year to the vrowre ot Scotland. As it turned 
ut, Edward died) young; but, of course, Henry VIII. 
not to know that, and his was a statesman-like plan to 

| the hostilitv between the two nations, lle vave proofs 

I earnest > , nm returning the prisoners taken at 
olwavy M , Ibut the Grurse tamily stuck together through 
thick and thin Mary of Lorraine, tar from wishing to keep 
faith wih the | i King, nourished the hope of a 
french alhance, and » her dauehter was cle pat hed to “the 
iy court of Bou nn. It is her life there that Miss Stoddart 
rears ves, and a more accurate titie to het book than that 
which she has taken we 1 have been “ The Social History 
of branes During thie lime of Mary Queen of Scots.” 


Chis part of her work is done with an intelligence, thorough 
ness, industry and accuracy for which we cannot tind too much 
praise. In no other book that we know of ts the picture of 
manners and events of that stormy time so perfect and detailed. 


Mary plays no very prominent figure in the drama; it wa 


impossible that she ould. Henry Il., though receiving het 
with the utmost kind: ; and hospitality, looked upon the 
young girl as a piece in the game he was playing; and in 
pite of what Mi Stoddart ivs about the healthine of 
thre atmosphere m this Court, tt is dithcult to believe 
that it could 1 ibly have been conducive to right living. 
Diane de VPoictietr held sway over tt. Clever, engaging, 


tactiul, worldly-wise, she seems to have 
made friends with everybody, and paved 
her way to the enjoyment of some 
degree of comfort when Henry should 
llis constancy t 
her did not prevent him from paying 


have passed away. 


attention to others, as witness his 
intrigue with Lady Fleming, Mary's 
governess. Diane herself and Lady 
Fleming, too, were extremely friend: 
to the small visitor from Scotland; but 
itis very unlikely that they instilled into 
her any ideas of morality. When Mary 
came to be married to the Dauphin, the 
Court, or probably the Cardinal of 
Lorraine, induced her to sign three 
documents of a treacherous character, 
which does not enhance our opinions 
of the Guise family. In the first she 
bound herself, in the event of het 
leaving no children, to hand over to 
the King of France the kingdom of 
Scotland and all het rights to the crown 
of England. In the second document 
she transferred to the French King, in the 
like event, the kingdom of Scotland until 


there had been a secret plot to transfer her kingdom to certain 
lords of the country should she die without heirs, and, 
practically speaking, she alleges that she had been forced to 
avree to this, and that her true will was in favour of the kingdom 
coming to France. Various theories have been put forth to 
account for her acquiescence in this cunning scheme of the House 
of Valois, but none of them will hold good. If she did not under- 
stand what the papers meant, the accounts of her precocity are 
misleading, and Miss Stoddart’s own opinion that she had been 
brought up in unquestioning obedience to her uncles of Guise 
is open to a similar objection. In other words, principles 
of right conduct had not been instilled into her. The common- 
sense explanation is that she had been trained to duplicity. On 
the other hand, Miss Stoddart’s chapter entitled “ French Influ 
ences on the Queen’s Character,’ shows that nowhere could she 
have been placed so as to develop more those qualities of gaiety and 
charm which later on were to be acknowledged by all who came into 
contact with her, In the nursery provided by Henry II. the children 
were allowed plenty of open-air amusement; they learnt to love one 
another and to amuse themselves in every possible way. The Court 
was one of almost riotous mirth, as may be gathered from the 
story of her uncle, the Grand Prior, who, dressed as an Egyptian 
lady and carrying on his left arm a monkey, tilted against the 
Duke de Nemours, who was attired as a city housewife in black 
cloth, with a bunch of too keys hanging from his girdle. 
The taste for pleasure was, in fact, cultivated more than 
any other in the Court, though it was not much in excess 
of that for jewellery, which distinguished all who were 
brought up with her. To take only one item—among the 
jewels handed over to the Queen by Sir James Hamilton 
were thirty-one rings, thirteen of which were set with 
diamonds, eleven with rubies, four with emeralds, and three with 
sapphires. lhere was also the jewelled dagger which had been 
presented by Francis |. to James V.; it was an agate-hilted 
poignard, set with emeralds, rubies, pearls and diamonds, and with 
a great sapphire on the head. The mind, too, received attention 
equal to that given to the body. Mary learnt to be fond of three 
of the poets of the age—lRonsard, Joachim du Bellay and 
Maisonfleur. At the French Court her childhood was in many 
respects beautiful and happy, yet it must be admitted that the 
training she received was no adequate preparation for the task 
of governing a country in which John Knox was a preponderating 
influence. Miss Stoddart affords many opportunities for argument 
in the course of her work; but no one can deny the fascination 
of the story which she unro!ls. Here is a book to read whethe: 
one agrees with it’or not. It remains to be added that the 
illustrations to it have been chosen with exquisite taste and are 
beautifully reproduced. ‘The portraits of Mary as a girl are as 
charming and attractive as could be desired, and to look at 
them is to feel the strength of the French saving—* Tout 
comprendre, c'est tout pardonner.”’ 


BREEDING AS A SCIENCE. 


/ ENDEL’S discoveries have taught the breeder to look 
{ upon the plant or animal in which he is interested 
as acomplex of distinct units or characters, each of 


which is inherited, as a rule, independently of the others, on 
these characters m Ly 


mo 


be obtained in fresh groupings. New breeds or varieties result 


certain definite principles. By crossing 
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SUFFOLK AND DORSET CROSS. 


generation, showing horned and hornless sheep witha black, speckled, or white faces. 


In the third document she avers that Scoond 
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simply from a rearrangement of the characters already existing 
in different breeds. To build up new varieties systematically 
involves a preliminary analysis of the mode of inheritance of 
each character. The analysis may be a simple one, such as 
that described in the case of wheat, or it may be of considerable 
complexity, particularly where the breeds chosen as parents 
differ from one another in numerous characters. In practice, 





DORSET RAM AND WHITE-FACED SUFFOLK RAM 


complex cases should be avoided as much as can be, for in order 
to secure all possible types an extensive generation must be raised 
from the hybrids, and, further, it becomes increasingly difficult to 
determine which individuals will breed true. Lut while each case 
has to be investigated separately, the labour 1s simplified by a 
knowledge of the results already obtained with other subjects. 
The experiments with wheat, for instance, may be used to 
provide a clue to several phenomena in the animal world 
vhich have long puzzled breeders. To cite an instance, it has 
been known for years that if Blue Andalusian fowls are mated 
together, a considerable number of wastrels with either black 
plumage, or white plumage splashed with black, are produced 
together with Blue Andalusians. Ifa statistical examination is 
made of a number of these fowls, the blacks, blues and whites 
are found to be present in the proportion £2 eo B® - This fact 
reminds one of the results of crossing a lax and dense cared wheat 
together, when the hybrid gives lax, 
intermediate and dense forms in the 
ratio of 1: 2: 1. £4With this case 
before one, one would compare the 
intermediate - eared wheat with the 
blue Andalusian, and assume that in 
the case of the latter the cliaracteristic 
resulted solely from the 
meeting of black-carrying and white- 
carrying gametes. That this is so 
can be proved by mating the black 
and white wastrels, when Blue Anda- 
lusians alone are produced. The 
“breed” then is unfixable, and uniess 
there were some special object in 
retaining such a type, the modern 
breeder would reject it from the 
moment of its appearance. Another 
case comparable in many respects 
with the wheat example may be 
quoted. In the illustrations a series 
of sheep resulting from 
between Suffolks and WDorsets are 
shown, each of the animals being the 
produce of a first cross mated with a 
first cross, Among them are _indi- 
viduals with the white face of the 
Dorset or the black face of the Suffolk, while several show 
a characteristic speckling of black and white. Each of these 
types is re presented by horned and hornless examples to show 
the complete rearrangement of the characters horns or no 
horns, black or white faces, found in the parents. The 
exneriment has still to be carried further; but the results 
indicate that the speckled-faced type is produced by the 


“ blueness’ 


crosses 
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meeting of black and white, and is, consequently, unfixable. 
Another illustration shows, alongside a typical Dorset ram, 
a hornless, white-faced ram, which, when mated with its 
like, breeds true, though its grandparent had the black face 
of a Suffolk. 
With the knowledge that breeding was to an unexpected 
extent under man’s control has coine the desire to utilise it for 
practical as distinct from purely scientifi 
purposes, ‘The time which has elapsed 
since Mendelian knowledge has been at 
our disposal is too short for any very 
definite results to have been obtained. 
Many investigations are, however, in 


progress 1 


all parts ol the worid, 
which must in the near future prove 
of great economic value. One of these 
investigations, which has probably 
reached « more advanced stage than 


any others, 1s being carried out at 
Cambridge on the possibility — ol 
improving our wheat crop. It is a 


well-known fact that the Kenelish 
farmer, although vrowing the largest 
crop per acre of any country im 


the world, can barely produce 
wheat at a profit. In a_ recently 
published number of the /eurnal of 
Agricultuval Science it 1s shown that 
one of the reasons tor thi tate ol 


ilairs is to be found in the fact 
that the grain is of inditlerent quality 


fromthe bread-making = poimt — of 


view. Lo utilise at the grain ha 
to be blended with considerable 
percentages ol mnported wheat, some 


of the best of which, such a the 
Manitoba Hard trom Canada, com 
mands prices in the open market con 
iderably higher than any English 
variety. If it were po sible to erow 
large crops of this Canadian wheat in this country, out 
ordinary varieties, such as Square Head's Master, Rivet, ete., 


would s On disappear trom cultivation, lor tests extending over 
SIX years In one case and sixteen in another have shown, con 
trary to accepted opinion, that the quality of this wheat as 
grown here is tally eq mal to that grown in Canada. In rie 


districts it has proved practicable to grow profitable crops, but 


in others the yield 1s too small and the straw too feeble to allow 
of its being generally cultivated. If it should prove within the 
power of the plant-breeder to combine in one variety the cropping 
capacity of our English wheat and the quality of the best 
Canadian types, it would go far towards bringing back the wheat 
crop to the po iuion it forme ry Oct upied in our husbandry. | it 
first step has been taken, and numerous crosses have been raised 
between the best varieties occurring in Manitoba Tlard and the 
best English wheats. The inheritance of good and indillerent 
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qualities has been traced in detail, and a number of new varietie 

have been buiitup. These have been tested for the last ture 

seasons by independent baking experts, and the results 

that they possess the fine quality of the Canadian 

used as one of the parents. The cropping capacity 
ted alor eside that 5 4 


heaviest yielding English wheats, with results 


these varieties is now being te 
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’ resisting types, and 
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ih season by the attacks of such 
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that thi feature, too, 1 me 
the breeder can control. Asa 
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0 ; what 1 mn all probal nity 
imilar case. In the lower right “CURLED” AND HEALTHY POTATOES. 

wd = ¢ el l t healthy potato From the same seed 

t ind along the bottom of the 

ute a row of three small plants completely ct ed by attacks of problems with which agriculture abounds. Vor the present their 
the curious disease “curl.” Throughout the row wet innilat efforts will bs largely confined to preliminary analyses, and once 
pecimens of eased and healthy plant yet all of them were these are completed we may look forward to detinite improvements 
produced trom the une hybrid seed-ball. The few examples in our crops and stock. lhe process must inevitably bea gradual 
jucted will yw that there are great po jilities open to the one, but its progress will be far more rapid than was possible 
lnologists who will undertake investigation f the breeding under the rough-and-ready systems of the immediate past. 
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fruit 
with 
things as a 
the powerful 
the 
the harvest. 
runniny 


fiving promise of  plenteous 


springs to clothe the = earth and 


living defence against 


sun which en- 
sures ripening of 
The sound of 
water, with it 
fertility and 
shadows, cannot, therefore, 
but be soothing to 
the Oriental, and so’ we 
that in the past all 
afford such 
luxury, from emperor to pea- 
ant, planted trees In gardens, 
in camping - ground and in 
and trained the 
streams to 
miniature 


pro 


mise ol cool 


hind 


who could 


homestead, 
and 
fountains or 


passing 


tall in 


rise 


to speak in rippling chan- 
nels, while eventide urged 
them to seek, maybe, the 


lake and _ river, 
or to worship by their banks. 
lor in the East water is 
life and plenty and its 
absence misery and want; so 
that there it 
able to deem a river sacred 
or to prevent pollution” by 
inculcating the belief that a 
spring is the haunt of power- 
ful spirits. In ti 
stances it may readily be 
understood how the vaie of 
Kashmir has been appreciated 
by its augurers and beloved 
of its inhabitants, who 
never 
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save when impelled by 
¢ poverty, the result of oppres- 
[ sion or of scarcity. Yet 
disaster would never be pre- 
sent within its borders were it 
not for the frequent floods 
which forest denudation has 
encouraged or on account of 
epidemics induced by the want 
f even elementary sanitation. 
To enjoy Kashmir one must 
be oblivious of the sufferings, 
now happily less than in 


} the past, of its people and 
' become absorbed in the 
' natural beauties of the sur- 
" roundings and in memories of 


the courts of its invaders; 
there must be sympathy 
not with the rulers, but with 
the ruled. And in this mood 
of abstraction it will be well 
to acquire a roomy  house- 
boat and fit it out to form 
a home, and select a_ swilt 
“shikara” with a willing 
crew, in which the lesser 
waterways may be explored. 
All these waterways diverge 
from or lead to the placid 
lakes of the valley or to 
the muddy river which drains 
it. Starting from Baramula, 
with its quaint tiers of 
wooden houses and its old- 
time bridge, below which the [helum soon becomes a foaming 
torrent, to enter British territor y some 200 miles away, we can 
reach the junction of the Pohru stream, and pole our fleet up its 
clearer waters. On each side luxuriant crops, marked out by 
rows of fruit trees, soothe the eye, and rise gradually to be lost 


sere es 


in the cedar forests of the hills above. No one seems to be 
hurried or troubled, yet, doubtless, what with the shortness of 
summer and the demand for labour in public works, there 
remains but scant time to prepare for the long winter. From 
Sopor we can send the boats round to Tunis in the Woolatr 
Lake, and ourselves pass up the Lolab Valley to rejoin them 
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AN INDIAN AFTERNOON. 


later. Wecan wander through the forests, the retreat ot bear 

which no doubt regard with an appreciative eye the ripening of 
the crops below ; we can note how the yellow pollen of deodai 
is blown in clouds across the valley, until the landscape is hidden 
in a golden haze, and then descending to the Woolar Lake, over a 
steep ind stony road, welcome the shelter of the plane trees on 
its banks. The vast sheet of water lies placid in the evening 
light, and one could hardly believe in the disasters which sudden 
storms have caused, and may again cause, on the lake, were 
it not that ominous clouds are already gathering on the snow 
peaks to the north, and ere midnight a mighty wind falls 





A STORMY SKY. 
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MORN WITH SANDALS GREY. 


from the heights, churning the dark waters into milky foam and turning to Manashal is reached, where the clear, deep water lies 
threatening to dash our fleet against the rocky shores. It passes, in peaceful solitude, reflecting the snow-clad mountains which 
and with the dawn we venture out to make the six miles’ passage surround it. The people come with offerings of fruit and flowers, 
and arrive in safety on the northern bank. Then up the quiet and the turmoil of the night and the exertions of the early morning 
canal to the Jhelum River and along its busy stream till the are forgotten ere the voyage is continued onwards to Srinagar, 


the home of the Hindu rulers 
of the country, the city which 
in the past took the best of 
the labour and produce of 
Kashmir and absorbed the 
vitality of the country, but is 
now left, save fora few months 
of the year, to the busy traders 
of Kashmir. The city is no 
doubt lovely in the extreme, but 
it is hard to forget the floods 
which so readily overtop its 
earthen embankments and ruin 
the fertile lands around, or the 
dirt aud squalor always pre- 
sent: but, these drawbacks 
forgotten, the beauty of the 
sunset over the waters may be 
enjoyed when poplar and plane 
trees stand as black sentinels 
guarding the silent waterway. 
It is, however, better to leave 
the city made with hands and 
pass through the gates of the 
Dal Lake and so be alone 
with Nature. The ancient fort 
of Hariparbat alone reminds us 
that we are still in the vicinity 
of the capital; but it is over- 
shadowed by the storm-clouds 
which gather on the snowy 
heights, and its pretensions to 
dominate the landscape become 
insignificant. Then, with early 
morning, turn to the north 
MURMURIAG LABOURS. and see how the risen sun 
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is drawing up the moisture to form 
clouds in the hill-tops, while the misty 
distance holds the imagination in golden 
haze; or, later in the day, go with the 
people as they work in their floating 
islands, or collect the produce of the 
waters, or pass from village to village 
to seek acquaintances and gossip with 
friends, and you will recognise, what 
they feel but cannot express, that their 
lives, often of hardship, are bound up 
in their lake dwellings, so that to leave 
them for the sterile plains of India pro- 
duces a longing which may not be satis- 
fied save by returning to their birthplace. 
Leaving reluctantly the Dal Lake, our 
little fleet stems the current of the 
Jhelum as we proceed to the east. 
Here we meet the boats heavily laden 
with grain droppmg down to Srinagar, 
thickly thatched, the poop forming a 
spacious cabin wherein specimens of 
three generations may be seen smok- 
ing, eating or sleeping as the cumber- 
some barge sways in the current. 
Here also each mile along the course 
are picturesque villages and plane trees 
overhanging the stream, inviting to a 
halt in the heat of the day. Anon a 
breeze arises and grows into a minia- 
ture gale, blowing our fleet athwart the 
river, blundering in the shallows and 
necessitating tying up till it has 
passed; later evening falls and the ai 
is luminous with reflected pinks and 
crimsons both trom sky and from snows, while the green pines 
below absorb the light and form a belt, sombre and morose, 
between earth and heaven. From the river may many excur- 
sions be made to village shrines far from the tourists’ route: to 
the shady forests where, till autumn, the deer and pheasants are 
safe from attack; to Palgaum, a little settlement of weary 
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IN THE FOLDS OF NIGHT. 


Europeans; or to the caves of Amarnath, 1o,cooft. above the 


sea, where the timid pilgrim climbs to find rest for his soul 
in the sacred waters. In his simplicity he forgets that the 
penance consists in reaching with toil and labour the spot 


fixed as the goal of his pilgrimage, and he delights in the yearly 
improvement of the dangerous road which makes his passage the 


ir 





THE STILLNESS 


OF MORNING. 
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re easy. And in the future, when Gaumukh Kedarnath and 
\marnath are reached by motor-car and are supplied with modern 
restaurants and barbers’ shops, the sinnet will, as now, return 


shaven and shriven from the holy places, having attained without 
exertion the reward allotted to him in the past only after a weary 
and tearful struggle with the forces of Nature. We can return 
to our home on the waters and proces d to Islamabad, sorely tried 


TAL 


HERE are two moments between the seasons that are 
more beautiful in wooded country than are the seasons 
themselves. One of them comes between the winter 
and the spring and the other between the autumn and 
the winter. One is the moment of pringing, betlore 

the spring has come the other the moment of falling, before the 
fall is done. In these moments, like a character behind gift 

the form of a tree is visible through its foliage; that which it is, 
howing through that which it gives forth, with a resulting 
influence not only on the spirit of the beholder but on his mind. 
Colour induces sensation, and line thought: but when the veil ts 
falling over the woods, and, again, when it is falling from them, 
there is in the same instant the appeal of both. For Nature is 
the rough stuff of all arts, and the arts are nothing but pieces 
that humanity breaks from her infinitude in order to be able to 
polish and finish and hold them reassuringly in the grasp of a 
perception, and resolve them to terms and a name but she 
herself never defines or divides. She crowds on one palette the 
material for a thousand: and in one litthe wood on a hillside 
under the sky at this moment of the falling of the veil, for 
instance, there are present the colour of oils, the line of etching 
and the atmosphere of water-colour. Like a crowd of maskers 
dropping then dominoes the trees begin to emerge, the spread of 
the ash, the elbows of the oak, the smooth-limbed suave 
procedure of the beech stand now but half-veiled in the green 
of thin covering every day the dillerence grows between 
each tree, av in this silent sheltered place the leaves fall hour by 
hour, circling to earth without a deviation. Yet not at the same 
pace with each one. llere on the edge of the wood, the whole 
sweep of one great beech from crown to soil, still lifts to the fat 
moorlands a smooth unbroken shoulder of gold and rose between 
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in the past by scarcity and pestilence, and hence we must either 
return by water, or, girding up our loins, take to the hills, exploring 
the mountains to the north till we find ourselves in strange lands 
among strange people, who know not the luxuriant lands of the 
valleys, who live a hard life in warfare with Nature, and who are 
more independent, more truthful, more manly than the down- 


Ss. E. W. 


trodden Kashmiris. 


VEIL. 


the pines ; while there, in the ragged curtain of another's foliage, 
the dark striking of bare boughs already breaks in many places, 
like facts through rent and clinging hopes. 

Day by day the wood grows lighter. The air from the 
moors begins to filter, cold and fresh, into sanctuaries 
where, for a summer long, no breath stirred under great 
canopies in which the tree stems stood in transparent gloom 
like sunken masts in water. ‘The tracks that have been 
tented ways, winding under such arched and closely-woven 
shelter as kept out all but the sound of the rain of summer 
storms, now begin again to lie in their winter aspect, like seams 
of light through the wood’s shadow ; and rut and hollow send back 
once more the gleam of open sky from standing water. Every 
morning rises in mist which, having the colour and thinness of the 
blue mist of smoke, comes nearer in truth to its popular image 
than truth does to popular images as a rule. It is, in fact, like 
the incense of a year’s last service. The hollows of the wood 
are its censers; the curves of the moorland its « ups. There it 
lies always now. Even under the noonday sun, in the still 
splendour of the autumn day, it hangs like a breath in the 
swampy bottoms a breath that the swinging earth sends forth 
and the sunshine cannot disperse; and when the evening comes 
and the light goes it begins to rise again from its low floating- 
places, and the morning sun finds the wood once more standing 
stem high in it, blue in the shadows of the trees. 

Now, too, the stories of this long closed plac e reveal them- 
selves again. It is the only shelter for many square miles of 
open country, a solitary refuge among the open uplands of the 
moor. Many creatures sought its coverts, and it has been the 
roof of athousand homes. The nests of the wild birds, secret 
all the summer, become visible now. You may see where the 
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‘ nal t ickbird, 
na all the « nin n Kil that 
make an kneli wood a place 
| int ent nrivalled in 
( d, and = tind trace 
of raret birds, not to be 
! ul elsewhere, that still re- 
n to a tew of England's 
ely places and build and 
breed on them undisturbed. 
Now you may | where the 
hebtning truck, that sultry 
night in mid-July, falling on a 
reat beech that had stood for 
intless ummers like at 
tower of lt gloom with all the 
branching of its building open 
to those who stood below, and 
all oat chon Vi thle, hid by no 
od screen from the noble 
tives. Phere sany the 
{ hes of yvenerations, and 
now will sing no more. The 
chan never showed through 
the leafy weeks of ummer ; 
but now it looks forth like a 
uw omade manifest by the 
revelation ol a changing mood, 
Legros might reproduce — the 
lhe e desolation of that one 
naked line among the 
halt-leaved tree . where the 
truck tem throws up 
ao omighty splinter greater even 





now than the younver growth 


ver which it towered once. “THE WOODS DECAY AND WEEP THEIR VAPOURS TO THE GROUND.” 


So over the woods — there 

is passing the moment of the falling of the veil. Colour that he is afraid to grow Roses at all, or if a few Roses are to 
ud line and the softne of blue air and sunlight are at be found, they are far from what they should be. An enquiry 
this moment present together; and in the instant of changing elicits the statement that he “has tried a few standards, but they 
the beauty of all the changes, of the shelter of summer vere a failure ; it is quite useless to try to grow Roses in his garden 
and the revelation of winter, lives at once. —he is too near London—the soil is bad,” and so on. Any reason 


is given except the correct one—that he is simply too lazy to 
take the slight amount of trouble necessary to find out how to 


/ V © H 1D (> df R ID ke VV grow Roses in his own particular garden. What, then, is the 


correct way to go to work to grow Roses near large towns? ‘To 


Kosres IN LarGce Towns. take the natural order of things, we have first of all the ground, 
NE must admit that, taken as a whole, few Roses then the plant, then the combination of the two—the planting, 
ire grown in the gardens round large cities, such as leading up to the pruning, cultivation and so on to the flower. 
London; and the attitude which that important With reference to the ground and its preparation, the first 
person—important by reason of his nuinbers—the question is position. Cne finds Roses planted anywhere ; if there 
ordinary individual, adepts towards Rose-growing is a vacant spot in an already crowded, worn-out shrubbery, a Rose 
in his own garden is, we are afraid, one of two kinds. Either is put in, a standard for preference—under trees, on shady borders, 
he approaches the matter with extreme diffidence, so extreme with no possibility of the sun ever reaching the plant. This will 


notdo. At the same time, there 
are few aspects in which some 
Rose will not grow, if other 
essentials have been attended 
to. But the queen of flowers 
deserves kinder treatment than 
this. Let her have the best, 
and in proportion as you give 
it her so will be your reward. 
A site should be chosen which 
the morning sun can reach, 
protected from the north and 
east; but there must be no 
coddling. Let there be as free 
a circulation of air as possible. 
The centre of the suburban 
garden is often occupied by a 
poor attempt at a lawn; here, 
in all probability, will be found 
the best site for your bed or 
beds; and if, instead of two 
paths, one on each side of the 
garden, with narrow borders 
against the fences, a_ path, 
winding, if possible, were taken 
down the centre of the garden, 
and the old paths thrown into 
the herbaceous borders, making 
them of decent width, Rose- 
beds could be made each side 
of the centre path, and under 
these circumstances success 
would be more frequent, we 
are sure, than it now is. 
Having chosen the site, the 
Vv. C. Cottam. THE TRACK IN SUNSHINE. Copyright next matter that claimsattention 
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is the proper preparation of the soil, and not a little depends on 
the sub-soil. If one is favoured with loam, little preparation is 
necessary, and as one gets away from this soil to clay, gravel, ot 
chalk, so will the necessity for more preparation increase. With 
gravel and chalk and kindred sub-soils there need be no 
difculty about drainage; in all probability there will be too 
much of it, but with heavy clay drainage is essential. The soil 
that one is likely to find in an ordinary garden in the suburbs 
cf London is very poor. Light soils can be improved by the 
addition of heavier, even with clay and plenty of rotten cow- 
manure. Heavy soils are much benefited by the addition of 
sifted road sweepings, a most useful material that is too often 
wasted. ‘The beds should be thoroughly prepared two months, 
if possible, before the Roses are planted. 

Next, as to the selection. ‘lhis is far more important now 
than formerly, for the 
reason that within the 
last decade a type of 
kKkese has been intro- 
duced that has entirely 
altered the character 
of the Rose tree con- 
sidered from the point 
of view of an effective 
varden plant, and it is 
owing to the forgetful- 
ness of this new fact 
that Roses are not 
grown in the numbers 
that they should be. 
Koses should not be 
purchased by auction 
at salerooms. Todoso 
is foolish. The craze 
for cheapness is at the 
bottom of it, no doubt ; 
but how can Roses that 
have been dragged up, 
kept sometimes a week 
out of the soil, their 
roots damaged and 
open to and unpro- 
tected from the tour 
winds of heaven, be 
expected to do well? 
But they are expected 
to thrive, and if they 
Lbehaveinamannercon- 
trary to expectation, 
Rose-growing is given 
up. No; go to a good 
nurseryman—there are 
plenty of them, and the 
Kose is now grown in 
such quantities that it 
has found its fair 
market price. Buy the 
bestarticleand you will 
vet the best results. 

Planting should be 
done as early as 
possible in November. 
Ihe distance between 
the plants will depend 
somewhat on the 
growth of the variety— 
I8in. to 24in. between 
plants is ample for the 
dwarf varieties, and 
about 2ft. 6in. to 3ft. 
for standards. During 
the process of planting 
keep all cold winds or 


sunawayfromtheroots 4/. C, Cottam. ON THE EDGE 


by straw or matting. 

The hole for the reception of the roots should not be less than 
12in. square; sometimes it should be more. Dip the roots in tepid 
water immediately before planting ; with the left hand hold the 
plant, separate the roots and spread them out evenly; cover 
them with some fine soil, taking care that the point of junction 
between the stock and the Rose is not more than an inch below 
the surface of the bed. Then cover with more soil and manure, 
again taking care that none of the latter comes into contact with 
the roots, and tread down well. 

In the neighbourhood of large towns it is necessary to spray 
the bushes. ‘Two pailfuls of water are sufficient for 250 Roses, 
so the work 1s not so tiresome as many might suppose. If once 
or twice a week in May some “ Abol” or quassia solution 
insecticide is added to the water, even before the green-fly puts 
in an appearance, one is likely to be but little troubled with it; 
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this is more effective if the water is warm. Prevention is far 
better than cure. <A careful search for the maggot must follow. 
ROsks SUITABLE FOR GARDEN Decorarion N&ark LARGE TOWN 
Those marked with an asterisk are recommended as climbers for walls 
and arches: *Aimée Vibert (N.), Antoine Kivoire (II. T.), Ards Rover 
(11. P.), Augustine Guinoisseau (11. T.), *Billiard et Barré (T.), Blane Double 
de Coubert (R.), *Bouquet d’Or (T.), Briers (Ilybrid Sweet), *Climbing 
Caroline Testout, Captain Hayward (IL. P?.), Caroline Testout (IL. T.), Com, 
Felix Faure, Common Monthly (C.), Conrad F. Meyer, *Crimson Rambler 
(C.P.). Frau Karl Druschki, General Jacqueminot (I.P.), *Gioire de Dijon 
(T.), *Gardenia, Gloire Lyonnaise (H T.), Grace Darling (I. T.), Gustave 
Grunewald, Gruss an Teplitz (IL. T.), Gustave Regis (IL. T.), *lieléne, *Jers 
Beauty, Killarney (I1.T.), La France (H.T.), La Tosca, Longworth 
Rambler (H.T.), *Dorothy Perkins, Laurette Messimy (C ) \Miacrantha (S.), 
Mme. Abel Chatenay (11.T.), *Mme. Alfred Carriére (II. N ), Mme. Cadeau 
Ramey (1.T.), Mme. Eugene Resal (C.), Mme, Jules Grolez (11. T.), Mme. 


Isaac Periere (B.), 
Marquise Litta (1. T.), 
Marquise de = Salisbury 


(Il oa Mrs John Laing 
(H.P.), Mrs. R G 
Sharman Crawlord (IL. P ), 
Mrs. Paul, Verle d'Or 
(P.), Prince ¢ de Rohan 
(ILP.), Reine Olga d 
Wurtemburg (tae Bade 
Ulrich Brunner (11. P.), 
Viscountess Folkestone 
RE. Bebe William Allen 
Richardson (N.) 


CORRKRESPONDENCI 


PROTECTIVE COLOURING 
IN CATERKVPILLARS ON 
Roses 

DIK, l send the 
accompanying caterpillar 
for your inspection, I have 
seen various uticles in 
papers and mavazines on 
the subject of insects which 
protect themselves by 
becoming exactly similar 
to the plants on which they 


live, and this, I think, is 
an excellent example. I 
noticed that the leaves of 
a young Crimson Rambler 
had been eaten, so hunted 
to find the culprit, I 
could see nothing in the 
way of an ordinary grub 
on the plant, but at last 
discovered what I thought 
was a broken piece of th 
young green and red stem 
fastened upright to a wire 
inthe arch, I touched it, 
and discovered that thi 
was what I had been search 
ing for, In colour and 
thickness it exactly” re 
sembled the young stem on 
which it had been feasting, 
and for me time after 
I first saw it until I re 
moved it it remained in 
the same position, fastened 
with its hind legs to the 
wire and its body stifily 
extended in the air. I shall 
be very glad if you can tell 
me if this is a rare speci- 
men, or one that we mivht 
at any time find in our 


irdens M.F. M 


{The caterpillar on 
Copyright. the Crimson Kambler Rose 


is that of the ** peppered 


OF A_ RIDE. 


moth” (Amphidasis betulariw), « common insect belonging to the family 


Geometridz, which is so called on account of the caterpillars of all its 
members appearing to measure the earth when they walk, having only legs at 
either extremity of their bodies. When they walk they stretch their heads as 
far forward as possible, and holding on with the legs in front and hunching up 


their backs, they bring their back legs forward as near to the others as possible, 
their bodies forming a loop; on account of this action the caterpillars are known 
as loopers. The caterpillars of several species belonging to this family resemble 
short pieces of stems ol plants just as perl lily as the one that you ound, 
some having the most remarkable resemblance to a dead and shrivelled shoot, 
the warts or protuberances on their bodies being easily mistaken for dead 
buds It is difficult to realise the muscular strength that the caterpillar must 
possess to enable it (mere ly hol ling on to a stem bv the four lees at the en 

of its body) to stre‘ch itself out at full length at a considerable angle from the 
stem and to remainin that p sition tor hours together No human ell 


co ild remain in sucii a pos tion lor more than am it or | 
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CHESHIRE, 
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ORPFOLD HALL lies in that parish of Acton which married a Wettenhall; its inheritor in the nineteenth had 
marches with the western boundary of Nantwich Wilbrahams among his maternal ancestors, and was christened 
tow! Town, parish and hall are all ancient places after them. It was not, however, from Wettenhall or from 

hose long histories are closely connected. Acton \Woodhey that Dorfold’s builder or its purchaser’s wife came. 

was an important manor, and even an occasional They both came from Nantwich town. Though its brine springs 

esidence of the Saxon Earls of Mercia, who shared the profits gave Nantwich wealth and commercial importance, it was no 
t the salt trade Nantwich with the Saxon kings. Nantwich, mere industrial community. Cadets of county families settled 

at that time, was the chiet salt town of Cheshire, being farmed there, owned its freeholds and lands, made money in its trades 
ut, as the Domesday Surveyors found, at a higher rent than the and professions, and founded families that continued to live in 

owns of Northwi ind Middlewich combine d. Dorfold cannot the town and formed its aristocracy. Of such were the Maister 
laim quite such antiquity as this, but we find mention of it in sons, who were great men and considerable landowners in the 

lenry I1I.’s time, when the manor of Acton belonged to Jolin town, from father to son, during five centuries, and of whom 

Vetenhale, to whom Richard de Wylburgham and Margery his Thomas de Maisterson distinguished himself in the French 

ife grant all their lar in the demesne of Acton and the ** Park wars both under Edward III. and Henry V. When he died, 

f Derfald. Fhe Wettenhalls of Wettenhall and the Wil ‘fat a vreat age,” he left lands in various parts of Cheshire, and 

rabams ot Woodhey are among the oldest of Cheshire’s at Nantwich was seized of “47 messuages, 8 salt-houses, 

families, and their connection with Dorfold has never ceased. 1 Mill, 1 dovehouse, 56 gardens” and many a field and 
t was a Wilbraham who was the builder of Dorlold Hall in the meadow. The Wettenhalls appear in Nantwich in the fourteenth 
venteenth century; its purchaser in the eighteenth century century and the Wilbrahams in the fifteenth. Mainwarings 
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and Minshulls, Churches and Crewes are among the many 
long-pedigreed families of the town. No wonder, then, that William 
Webb in the Itinerary he wrote in James I.’s time was able to 
say of Nantwich that “every street was adorned with some 
special mansions of gentle men of good worth,” and to “ note 
one lustre of that town, that into the five entrances into the same, 


which way soever you come, your eye is entertained with a fair 


Copyright. FRONT DOOR AND 


gentlemanly house.” Of 
still stands. It is a picturesque, timber-framed Cheshire 
house, of the age of Elizabeth, standing at the bottom 
of Hospital Street, at a point where town begins to merge in 
country. In Hospital Street, also, stood the old house of the 
Crewes. ‘Therein lived John Crewe, of traditional 


these five, the “Church Mansion” 


whose 
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there 
bore him whose 
peerages. Ranulph, the elder, became a 
Chief Justice, and his gains in the law enabled him to build, 
east of Nantwich, the great mansion of Crewe Hall, 
time that another of 
What led Randle, 


occupation as a tanner 
Mainwaring, and she 
descendants obtained 


lle married a 
two distinguished sons 


IS no evi lence. 


it the same 
Nantwich’s citizens was building Dorfold 
younger Thomas Wilbraham of 


son. of 


26 
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Woodhey, to settle in Nantwich does not appear. Here, how 


ever, he seems to have lived and to have died in 1498, and here 
his grandson, Richard, when Elizabeth was Queen, built 
Townsend House, which remained the’ residence of h 


descendants until 1780. It 
the Churches’ 


marked the we 
marked the e 


t end of the 


mansion ist, and ju 
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merod, the historian of Cheshire, and not of Townsend. Richard Wilbraham tells us that “ my 
‘a lofty and spacious editice of brick, first coming to Dwelle in my howse was in the vjt* daye of 
wil led with numerous outbuildings \ugust 1580.” His son Ralph built Dorfold Hall in 1616. He 
of timber and ister; and gardens with high walls of brick, was the youngest of four brothers who all made their way in the 
rnamented with ston uvings of armorial bearings and world. Richard, the eldest, was Common Serjeant of the City 
ue d \fter that, it became a brewery and then of London. Thomas, the third, also found a vocation in London, 
factory, and on the site of its gardens the county but probably in trade, as he married a citizen’s daughter. 

vigisterial and = police buildings. Roger, the second son of Richard, took to the law, was 

ral character of these gardens, however, we Solicitor-General for Ireland and Master of Requests, and was 

me gateway, removed hence and erected at knighted. He it was who, in 1602, bought the Acton and 

ere illustrated. Over the central doorway Dorfold estates—which had long before passed away from the 

h surmounted by a pediment, while the wings \ettenhalls-——of William Bromley. He, however, did not retain 

und are topped with lionesse lhe busts of them, but, in the same year, passed them over to his younger 


oun 


Denmark in the niches are modern additions brother, Ralph. How Ralph came by the means which made 
to mark the period of the building of Dorfold him the owner of a large estate and the builder of a fine house 
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does not appear. Townsend House and his tather’s prope:ty pleasant undulations and stretches ot water in Dorfold Park, and 
went to his eldest brother’s descendants. Sir Koger married the variety, grouping and size of the timber lend it picturesque 
and had daughters, and so did Thomas. Ralph's only public ness and distinction. There is, too, a slight general drop to 
office was Feodary of Cheshire and Flint. The fact remains the south, so that the views are of considerable extent. 
that he erected, if not one of the largest, at least one of the most After following the park fence for some way, the entrance 
complete, houses that have come down to us little altered from lodge and gates are reached, and a straight, tree - bordered 
King James’s day, its greater neighbour at Crewe having been drive reveals the house, with its wings and forecourt, 
rebuilt after a disastrous fire. Passing out of Nantwich down as its termination. Ormerod describes it in much the same 
that Welsh Row of which Townsend House was the last habita- words as he uses for Townsend House. It is “a lofty pile of 
tion, Acton church is soon seen rising at some distance on the right, dark brick finished with Jarge bay windows.” No doubt Ralph 
while stately trees mark the surroundings of a fine place on the Wilbraham built much in the same style as his father had don 
left. This part of Cheshire is decidedly flat, but there are forty years before, for in plan and in elevation Dorfold clings | 
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e native le, tinctured vith Italian and other Continental 
forms and features, w » Englishmen evolved for their country 
during the cond half of the eighteenth century. There 
is no approach here to the full Palladianism which Inigo Jones 
back from hi xl Italian journey——-was already introducing 

n Dorfold was built The architectural principles which it 
exhibits, so totally distinct from those that rule at Raynham or 
at Coleshill, at once disprove the loose tradition that the design 
of Dorfold emanated from Inigo Jones. That master was, if 
invthing. before his” time he wa an architectural radical. 
Dorfold i hardly of it tine it is dominated by conservatism. 
The mediaval English hall was the great living and eating 

m It was entered at one end through a porch, and from 
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behind sereens. The hall which Inigo Jones introduced, and 
which prevailed long after his day, was merely an entrance hall, 


a noble apartment for stately reception giving access to a suite of 


equally stately rooms, and entered in the centre and direct from the 
open air. Though habits of life had lost their mediaeval character 
when Dorfold was built, the plan of Dorfold has not cut itself 


free from mediaeval tradition. Yet the classical spirit so 
far prevails that exterior symmetry is de rigueur. rhe 
Elizabethan builders who sought to combine these rather 


divergent requirements generally followed one of two plans. In 


the case of houses with very long elevations, such as Montacute 
or Kirby or Doddington, the porch was the central object, but the 
hall only occupied such portion of the central block as lay either 
to the right or to the left of the porch. When the more limited 
extent of the space between the wings forbade this arrangement, 
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the main window of the hall occupied the centre, and the porch 
and the oriel were set on either side of it, and formed slight 
projections fitting against the larger projections of the wings. And 
in order that the porch and the oriel (or the small room which 
replac ed the oriel) might match, both had windows to the front, 
and the doorway was on one side, being entered from a platform 
which occupied the space in front of the large hall window. Such 
is the plan at Chasleton in Oxfordshire, at Stanton in Gloucester- 
shire, at Whitton in Salop, as wellas at Dorfold in Cheshire. The 
hall in such cases was not of great size or of great height. It did 
not rise above the ground floor, and the large drawing-room 
occupied the space above it. The latter room at Dorfold retains 
its original character and fittings. Its barrel ceiling is 
enriched with plaster pendants 
and its panels contain devices 
among which the rose of Eng- 
land, the thistle of Scotland 
and the fleur-de lys of France 
are oft repeated. Below this 
is a plaster frieze coming down 
to the cornice of the elaborate 
wainscoting whose geometric 
panels are divided into sec- 
tions by pilasters and sur- 
mounted by a strapwork frieze. 
The doorways are pedimented, 
and the heavy entablature of 
the chimney-piece, breaking 
the plaster frieze, carries a 
strapwork achievement. The 
substitution of a small 
secondary mante!-piece for the 
original chimney arch is one 
of the few alterations which 
have been made in this room 
since its builder’s time; but 
the hall below it was made 
into a dining-room and entirely 
refitted after the Wilbraham 
végime had ended in the 
eighteenth century, and the 
portrait of Ralph Wilbraham 
over the fireplace, with its 
inscription of “ hujusce domus 
conditor 1616,” is the only re 
minder of the Jacobean origin 
of this room. But, on the 
whole, the eighteenth century 
dealt mildly and respectfully 
with the work of its pre- 
decessor ; there was no sashing 
or plastering or parapeting of 
the old structure, and the new 
wing to the east was_ kept 
low and inconspicuous. When 
Ormerod speaks of a “lofty 
pile,” he refers to the mental 
impression rather than to the 
mathematical measurement, for 
the house is by no means of 
unusual height. On the north 
or entrance side, the raised 
basement below and the 
gable lights above give with 
the two main storeys four 
tiers of windows. A sense of 
considerable height is thus 
produced, which the wide- 
spread but low altitude of the 
flanking buildings intensifies 
very cleverly. Ail the grouping 
and proportions of the house 
and its outliers forming three 
sides of the forecourt are admir- 
able. ‘The jutting-out pavilions 
and the recessed centres of the outbuildings, with the 
many shaped and finialled gables thus obtained, afford rich 
variety of outline and light and shade, and add to the dignity of 
the house itself. The present arrangement of the forecourt is 
very good, and has replaced an oval lawn introduced in the 
eighteenth century. The open north side, between the flanking 
pavilions, ts filled in with open balustrading. A cobbled circular 
way gives space for grass plats between it and the ranges of 
outbuildings, in front of which stand stately clipped yews. A 
pleasant touch of irregularity is given by the huge pear tree at 
the north-east corner. At blossoming-time it is like an avalanche 
of snow, contrasting well with the sombre, mellow colouring of 
the buildings. The walling is of red brick with a certain 
amount of burnt-end patterning, but the coigns, mullions, gable 
mouldings and roof balustrading are of dressed stone. Tiough 
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Although the year 1616 is set down as that of the building of 
Dorfold, it probably represents the date of its inception and not 
of its completion. Indeed, the date on the mantel-piece in the 
King’s Room is 1621, as the illustration shows. With it are the 
initials * I. R.”’ and the arms and supporters of James. The plaster 
frieze and the wainscoting with porch doorway in this room are 


a wholly undefended house, a slight reminder of the disturbed 
had been and which, with the Civil War, 
were to return is given by the numerous glazed roundels 
which command the porch steps and doorway. They pierce the 
sides of the wings on each of three floors. They appear on the 
upper floor of the porch and oriel projections. They look up to 


times which 


pater 4 te 
Copyrignt IN KING /JAMES’S ROOM 
We excellent in des 


the entrance from the northern pavilions of the forecourt. 
and the mellow waxing ol 


of them when an 


can imagine short-muzzled guns thrust out 
vreat unprotected 


batter the door; but the oak panelling should be. 


armed band should 
windows neutralise this suspicion of strength, and Dorfold was room. It cannot 
more than once occupied without resistance in 1643 and 1644. visited Nantwich in 1617, 
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llouse by Ralph Wilbraham’s nephew, Thomas, in whose 
journal we read that the King “lay one night at my howse.” 
Ne la tened to an oration by a grammar school boy and 
to a serm by a local divine; he then visited a brine pit and, 
ifter di it Townsend House, passed on into Staffordshire. 
| mas Wilbrahan ume an esquire to the body f Charles L., 


iad VW the troubles lirst broke out 


: followed the King to Scot 


‘ ind entertained Strafford at Townsend House. This evidence 
f loyalty m into trouble in a town of strong Parliamentarian 
mi . He was detained in his house when he refused to give 
money to the popular cause; but, eventually, he was allowed 
to retire to Sussex, where he died in 1643. His relations, as 
well as his fellow-townsmen, were against him. \mong the 
ignatories to the “ Patheticall Petition ” of Cheshire praying the 
ly to return to his Parliament, we find the names both of Su 


Richard Wilbraham of Woodhey and of Roger Wilbraham of 
Dorfold, the latter having succeeded his father in 1628. Most of 
the leading townsmen of Nantwich appended their names to the 
petition, and Nantwich became the Parliamentarian headquarters 
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‘ven “faced the Citie of Chester” and gave it “a stronge Alaram,” 
But when in April, 1643, Lord Capel, with a strong reinforce- 
ment of Shropshire Royalists, came up, Nantwich had to be on 
the defensive, and Capel swept the country round, taking “a 
great prey, viz., all the cows and young beasts with horses and 
household stuff,"sfrom many a place, including Dorfold. Rog: 
Wilbraham, being reckoned on the enemy’s side, would naturall 
be made to suffer; but though his house was _ frequentl 
occupied, and his movable property made use of, no considerable 
destruction was done. When the year 1644 opened, Brereton 
was away with Fairfax, and the Nantwich citizens were called 
upon to ‘suffer a regular siege, Lord Byron being in command 
of a very considerable Royalist army. Phe contemporary 
diary of a Nantwich citizen tells us that ** Upon ‘Tuesday 
the second of January They entred into Derfold howse 
w'tout resistance; soe that those in the Toune weire enforced 
to tende the Wales bothe daye & Night. But Acton Church 
was kepte wt* a reasonable force by Captyn Sadler sente furthe of 
Poune who did defend ytt very manfullie agaynst many assaults 
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n the county as opposed to Chester, which was strongly Royalist. 
the Wilbrahams had no desire to adopt violent partisanship, and 
did their best to prevent the resort to arms, Roger being the 
mediator on his side when, in August, 1642, a month after the 
petition had been signed, “there was like to have been a hot 
contest between army and miltia.”” But when, soon after this, 
Charles came to Chester, the two Wilbrahams were evidently 
considered dangerous, and on their obeying a Koyal summons to 
present themselves they were detained and taken as prisoners to 
Shrewsbury, where Sir Richard died. So equally divided did the 
leading men of Cheshire appear to be and so averse from taking 
up arms against each other, that, after Charles left Chester, a 
convention was signed by both parties declaring the neutrality of 
the county. The King’s partisans, however, maintained the 
defences ot Chester and added to their armed strength, and the 
attempt at neutrality broke down. Thereupon Sir William 
Brereton, as the chief Varliamentary leader in Cheshire, made 
Nantwich the centre of his operations. Thence he occasionally 
sallied forth on successful expeditions, and on one occasion he 
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& Cannon shotts made by the Kinges ptie. flrom the Churche 
the p’liamt ptie Killed the Canoneire & twoe more of them; And 
alsoe the widowe Parson dwellinge neere the Churche & fyve oi 
theim in hir howse weir¢ alsoe slayne wt" shott from the C turche.” 
It was an uncomfortable moment hereabouts, and ‘Townsend 
House had a narrow escape, for on January rath “at 11 p.m. the 
enemy planted a great piece of ordnance near Darfold House 
and shot into the town many red hot balls one of which lighted 
into a rick of kyds in Mr, Wilbraham’s backyard which made a 


terrible fire.” The women rushed to the rescue with thei 
water-pots, while their men still manned the walls, and the fi 
was quenched. A fortnight later, Fairfax and Brereton marched 


up, defeated Lord Byron and raised the siege. The Royalist 
who held Dorfold attempted no defence, but catled for quarter, 
which was granted. The house escaped with small damage, aad 
eventually Roger Wilbraham returned to it and lived on to s¢ 

the Restoration, serving as sheriff of his county in 1667. His 
male line continued for a century more, but before the end o 
this period Dorfold was no longer theirs, as it had been sold 
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} | , t { i he man of 

\ 1] nad ¢ t nd a moiety of the manor ol 
\\ t ull, t | ! ! bie l of Lostock, neat 
\ est ed himself as a ‘awyer at Nantwich 

uried one of the Wettenhalls and acquired influence and 

fort : Ile lived for forty years after hi purchase of Dorfold, 

ret mar marks of his occupation, though his great 

ith is attributed to hi isimonious habits. Elis building of 

t \ " n and hi iterations of the hall 


ive already been alluded to, and the illustration of the library 


ws that in the rooms he most used he preferred the style of 
vn day. and decorations in the manner of the school that 
ded by the brothers Adam. bie Wil a man ol 
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THE GATEWAY FROM TOWNSEND HOUSE. 


taste and culture. He employed Gainsborough to paint his 
family, while the many good pictures and pieces of furniture in 
he house show that he, as well as those who came before and 
alter him, fully appreciated Ralph Wilbraham’s fine house, and 
accorded it the treatment and the fittings which it deserved. Some 
ot his male descendants are still seated elsewhere in Cheshire, 
but his grandson, the Rev. James Tomkinson, was the last of 
that name to hold Dorfold.” When he died, in 1841, his only 
son had predeceased him, and his elder daughter, Anne, carried 
the property three years later to a brother of Lord Tollemache, 
whose Christian name of Wilbraham came from his connection 
with the family of whom a cadet had been Dorfold’s builder. 
Both he and his son who succeeded him in 1890 hive been 
active men in their county, serving it in the shrievalty or in 
Parliament, and have shown much judgment and taste in thei 
careful preservation of Dorfold Hall as a remarkable and 
complete specimen of Jacobean architecture, ,? 
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LIFE IN THE SEA. 


lA , by James Johns'one. (Cambridge University Press. ) 


Ail xploration of the sea from a biological standpoint is a subject 


whi has re ive increasing attention sine 1572, when the 
Chalies rik Portsmouth on her memorsble voyage, and the 


lithe book under review is a welcome summary of the main 


results ol modern investigations into the conditions ol 
marine life, and of the related branches of hydrography 
and oceanoyvraphy As the author observes, there exisis at present no 
adequate summary of these researches in Enelish; and although several 


(serman accounts have been published, these do not seem to be very well 
known in this country rh first chapter contains an elementary account ol 


the methods of oceanography, describing the various apparatus used for the 


purpose unding machines, water-sample bottles unl thermometers to 
ascertain the salinity and density of sea water, Cre s, trawls, tow-nets and 
ther fishing apparatus; w ile the second ipter is a summary of the state ol 
our knowl e of the North-Western Ocean, from the points of view of hydro- 
vraphy, geology, climatology, ete rhe rest of the book is devoted to the 
study of life in the sea Taking a broad survey of organisms found in the 
sea, and considering their habits, we find that all can be grouped in three great 
cat ores: (I) Such S are caucht tn the tow-nets, minute or microscopical 
organisms, whi Victor Hensen (18587) called the ** plankton”; (2) such as 
can b aken by means of the dreige or gathered on the foreshor sea- 
“ ds, moliuses, crustaceat S, Slar-lisies, Zo phytes and other forms which 


hiv ttached to the bottom, or reside there permanently and make 


few or unimportant migrations, the ‘‘benthos” of Ernst Haeckel (1890) ; 
(3) the numerous class of animals, such as fishes, cetaceans, some molluscs 
and crustac ‘ans, which roam over Cc ym paratively wide areas, for the reception 
of which Ilaeckel coined the term ‘* nekton.” Needless to say, there is no 
absolute distinction between these three categories, but they are suflicientiy 
exact, and the terms plankton, benthos and nekton have now come into 
general use, although still litthe known outside the circle of biologists. Then, 
again, we have the zonal and bathymetrical GCivisions into littoral and 
pelagic, shailow sea and deep sea. Ihe author gives a very full and lucid 
exposition of the much-discussed problems raised by plankton investigations 
and their bearing on a census of the sea, so important from the point of view 
of our fisheries, Marine biology is one of the last of the series that has 
adopted quantitative methods, The study of variation began with Darwin, 
but only during the last two or three decades has the variability of animal 
structures been studied mathematically, giving rise to a new branch -of 
zoology—biometrics—while the rediscovery of Mencel’s laws of inheritance 
has also led to the development of quantitative biological methods, As 
biological and oceanographical investigations became concurrent, it was 
found that much was to be learned from the consideration of the occurre:ce 
of marine organisms in relation to the physical and chemical conditions of 
the sea areas in which they were to be found, and this led to the attempt to 
deal with the distribution of animais as far as possible in a quantitative 


manner, To Hensen belongs the honour of having been the pioneer in this 
attempt, Ile sought to devise methods by which the arswers to two 


questions might be given: (1) What quantities of living organisms in the 
form of plankton does the sea, in a given area, contain at a 


certain time? (2) low does this quantity of plankton vary from place to 
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place, and from time to time? He studied the plankton because it is here 
that the greatest mass of life is to be found, and also because it is only the 
plankton which is apparently 





pable of receiving quantitative treatment. 
The plankton is that enormously abundant life, the drifting fauna and flora 
o! the sea, the presence of which is only revealed by the tow-net and the 
microscope. All the great animal groups, with the exception of the lung- 
breathing vertebrates, are represented in the plankton, the principal, from 
the point of view of abundance and variety, being crustaceans, zoophytes and 
protozoa, Fishes appear in the form of eggs and larva, the study of which, 
long neglected, has quite lately been taken up, and, needless to sav, should 
yield results of first importance for the solution of fishery problems, By 
applying quantitative plankton observations, combired with a knowledge of 
the fecundity of marketable fishes, various attempts have been made at 
sceriaining the number of fishes present in the North Sea. For instance 


Ilensen and Apstein estimated that there were, during the spring of 1895, 


, 


mature spawning female fishes in the following proportions: Col, 44,172,000; 
haddock, 180,239,000; plaic Pe 103,240,000 ; lab, 772,700,000 ; etc 
Then, by determining the ratio of the sexes (males being usually fewer than 
females), it has been found possible to form a sort of rough census of the 
adult fish population of a definite area. Mr. Johnstone holds that the 
quantitative methods of research, of which he gives a very full and critical 
summary, afford one of the best means of investigating the conditions of life 
equ librium in the sea, and he regards it as tolerably certain that the 
improvements in the methods of plankton work will enable us to make very 
close approximations to the actual density of the organisms, by which we shall 
be able to understand these conditions, and the proportions of foodstuffs in 
the sea. We congratulate the suthor on the admirable manner in which he 
has acquitted himself of his task, and feel sure this new instalment of the 


Cambri ige Biological Series will have a wide circulation G. A B 
WITHE PALETTE AND FISHING-ROD 


Ang ing and Art in Scotland, by Ernest E. Briggs (Longmans, Green, 
and Co.) 

MR. BRIGGS has given us a delightful book, of interest not only to the 
fisherman, for whom itis primarily intended, but to every lover of Nature and 
of the hills It is hard to tell which lies the closer to the author’s heart 

the scenery amid which his favourite sport is pursued or the sport itself, But 
few people are in the fortunate position of being themselves able to illustrate 
in cvlour the leisure moments to which in busier times their minds turn, 
Mr. Briggs is an artist as well as an angler, and the coloured plates with 
which his book is illustrated add greatly to its charm. It is only necessary 
to look at them to endorse the opinion expressed that Scotland is_pre- 
eminently a landscape painter’s country. No one who has seen the Highlands 
in, say, the first fortnight of October is likely to gainsay it, Indeed, for 
sheer beauty and colouring, combined with softness of tone, it is to be 
doubted whether any corner of the globe can equal the northern part ol our 
own islands, In other countries, atmospheric conditions produce an effect 
which, to a great extent, mars their charm. Every outline is as hard and 
distinct as though cut with a chisel, nothing is left to the imagination, and 
so, though the composite parts of the picture may be on a grander and larger 
scale, the beautiful foreground and middle-distance effects which Walter 
Paton so loved to transfer to paper are absent. Lovingly with brush or pen 
Mr. Briggs depicts the scenes he remembers so well It is easy to see from the 
manner in which he paints the fish which figure in many of his pictures that 
he loves them. It is invidious to make distinctions where all is of so high a 
standard; but ‘* Trout-fishing in Galloway,” ** The Tay below Stobhall,” 
‘**Loch Lundy and Ben Tee from above Invergarry” and ‘*A Perthshire 
Side Glen” are perhaps the best examples of the author's work as an artist. 
The book is written with a keen sense of humour The style is easy and 
there are many of those little natural touches which, more than anything 
else, bring an author and his reader into sympathy from the outset. Most 
sportsmen will experience a fellow-feeling when they read such sentences 
as these: ‘*IT can still recall the feeling of triumph with which IL hurled 
my first trout over my head, In those days we treated our fish with 
scant courtesy; if the tackle were strong and the fish not too heavy we 
conquered ; if otherwise, the trout retired to digest a hook, or to aid a new 
specimen to his museum.” They, too, will share a lurking sympathy for the 


schoolboy who was accustomed to spend his spare evenings at Euston 





watching the night expresses start for the North, First we are taken to the 


grey land of Galloway. Lovers of Crockett will find themselves moving amid 
those familiar scenes on which many a steady-eyed Covenanter must have 
looked fur the last time ere he die! forthe faith that was in him. The 


whaups and the peewits circle about the moss hags, and their plaintive calls 
echo about the hidden bases of the hills. Loch Ken, the Black Water of 
Dee, Castle Douglas, Lochinvar, Loch’ Enoch and Earlstoun are names 
to conjure with. A less-gifted writer could have made much of such material. 
From Galloway the reader is transported to the Highlands, to the magnetic 
North. The wilds of Glen Garry, one of the most beautiful straths in 
Scotland, give place to Loch Awe, Kin‘och, Rannoch and Loch Tay. In 
all these places we are introduced to quaint characteristic old Highlanders, 
drawn with a sure touch. There are some delightiul anecdotes and several 
good, new fishing yarns. The story of the minister who, enlarging upon a 
huge trout he had once hooked, was asked what he considered was its size, is 
one of the best. ‘*Well, sir,” he said, ** I cannot exactly put down the szz¢ of 
the fish-—the only thing I can liken him to is a wedl/-grown (ad rolling »bout on 
' 


the surface of the water! Many stories have been told anent the strictness 
with which the old Scottish Sabvath was kept. Mr. Briggs adds another which 
it would be a pity to spoil by repetition. In a similar instance which comes to 
mind a party of Sassenachs had launched out on to the loci: for the pirpose of 
‘fishing on the Sawbath,” when the incensed and scandalised population 
foliowed in two boats and towed them ignominicusly back totheshore. Mr. 
sriggs in his young -r days seems to have been somewhat addicted to 
practical joking, but much may be forgiven him for the manner in which he 
describes the appearance of one of his victims whom he had roused from his 
bed by 2 false alarm of fire Ihe book, it is hardly necessary to add, is 
excellently got up, though there is a misprint on page 203 Mr. Hugh 
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Kadelitte Wilson is responsible for the initial lett rings and tailpieces to each 
chapter Ile is to be congratulated on his share of a book which we can 


strongly recommend to the general public as well as to the angler 


LITERARY NOTES. 
MATERIAL for much thought is supplied by a passage in Mr, Burn 


Murdoch’s from Adinburgh to India and Burm 





h (Routledge). It refers 
to the departure from India of Lord Curzon. Phe author for once tried to 
get a photograph, and he says: ‘‘I believe Llost . . . by the fraction of 
a second, a mental picture that I'd hive treasured for the rest of my days,” 
and he «oes on to say that just when the whole scene was coming to a point 
he had to look at his littl camera and not at the principal actors 


Inferentially this is a curious defence of the pencil against the 


camera, It is certainly supported by the quality of the illustrations to 
Mr Murdoch's book, There is one in particular, opposite page 4, that has 
ail the merit of an instantaneous photograph and much of its own in 
addition It is entitled, ‘‘A Glimpse of the North Sea,” and appears 
to have been seen from the train as it was swingi gy south cdown 
the East Coast past Cockburnspath at sixty miles an hour. rhe 


book, however, is not only decorated with a number of beautiful pictures 
that set out the text; it is also illustrated by a vast number of clever, and 


some of them thumb-nail, sketches, which help us to accompany the author 


in his long journey. He tells his story vivaciously, cleverly and uncon- 
ventionally, so that one reads it with as much avidity as if it were a 
novel. The only crow we have to pick with Mr. Burn Murdoch is in regat 
to his quotations Ile ought to remember the old advice to verily them 


lor example, it is not quite as it should be that one who hails from 
Edinburgh should writ *““What a penance it is this sea-sickness In th 
words of Bur 

It is a dizziness, 

Phat will not let a body gang 

About his business 


urns never wrote inything of the kind, nor do the lines refer to sea 
They come from Allan Ramsay, and run as follows (though, be it said, w 


quote from memory, and may not be verbally correct) : 


**O luve, luve, lassie, 


Luve is like a dizziness, 


It winna let a puir body 


Gang about his business 


The tithe of the latest work of Maxim tiorkv, 4 Coen/ nv, led one 
to expect that something in the nature of an autobiography had been 
attempted, <A life history of this strange modern artist would be most 
interesting. And from his own pen, punctvatel by the saa smile of his life- 
philosophy, we imagine there is no liv ler work he can vive us now, As it 
happens, this new book is merely another novel, in itself disappointin It 
confirms the opinion that Gorky’s day is done. The book was written 
in the soft’ climate of Capri, Piroughout the story one misses the 
virility that distinguishes those earlicr masterpieces, ** ehelkash” and 
* Taree Men,” llere is merely languor and life - sickness, a story 
of the drunkenness, filthiness and immorality of the monks and nuns olf 
the Russian Church Gorky has been = everywher in South Russia; 
he knows the poor people, the tramps, the beggars, the lower clergy, 
the hall-serfs; he can speak of them, he can put his own philosophy into th 
mouths of all manner olf v igab nas, One knows, however, that in actual life 


the people of Russia are inarticulate, and that the average peasant will 
stare for half-an-hour at a piece of red calico and not find a word to express 
his delight. So when one comes across such beautiful utterances as **Once 
the heart is wounded it never ceases to feel pain,” oF **Ah, brother, a thin 

isn’t good when it’s good but when it pleases you,” one is thankful to 


Gorky ; but one Coubts the art that puts the words into incapable mouths. 


Gorky himself was a tramp, a galley boy, a hawker of beer yuut then he was 
also Gorky. And here in this new piece there are Interesting pictures ol 
Russian life exaygerated, but still interesting, Larion, the poor priest, 


is always drunk, and he lies on his back and sings all day; he is a lover of 
animals and is beloved ; the birds settle on him and peck in his beard ; he is 
a vreat hand at hiving the bess, and does not need to resort to prayer lk 
his brother monks. But chietly he is fond of birds, and he sings the funeral 


service to them, and thev outbid him in clamorous ch rping. 


*** Why do you sing about death, uncle ?’ 

*Oh don’t be afraid, stupid ! It doesn’t matter that u’s about death, 
the funeral service is the most beautiful in the liturgy, it Is so full of caresses 
for man, ot pity.’ 


I remember also I asked him why God helped people so little 


*That’s not his business! Ilelp yoursell, for that r 


t , wis iven you 
God is for this, that it may not be too horrible to die, but how to liv that’s 
your affair.’ ” 

One wonders what men like this would be doing under the Socialist 7 / 


for which Gorky and his brothers are crying. Meanwhile we obey the fam 
Russian saying——** Love us when we are dirty, for everyone will love us when 
we are clean,” 

Londoners, esp cially those of middle age, will read with absorbing 


interest the very clever volume which has been written by Kalph Nevill 


and Charles Edward Jerningham (Marmaduke), called 7% } / 

Mail; Vanners, Voras «und JA/an (Duckworth). It is som ng 
very different from that usual lament over the present nd praise 
of the past with which we are familar, The authors have observed 
carefully, think acutely and deal very little with generalities, As illus 


trating the triumph of plutocracy over aristocracy, they show that there 


has been an invasion from the East End; society has gone into bu-iness and 
business into society. They cover with gentle ridicule the now M 
aich who changes his name wna hgures as som new collateral 
of a noble race. As an example, they tell of a worthy tradesman named 
Stodge. This man had a son to whom a great lady in the neighbourhood 


became attached. The lady went to town, and Stodg inior follow her. 
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‘ i time was cha unk is round the corner Nak up your mind, for I want to 
\ to = var *«) 0 ss Aurts, you Oo 1 unch,” A curious point made is that very sel om nowacays 
> | rs lan t att r does a music ill song vet the ear of the general public, or, as the authors 
| ' v true that ‘hon put it Not a scne now exists which cculd catch the popular ear 
' rm per ther no is did ‘In the Strand,’ ‘Slap Bang,’ * The Perfect Cure,’ * Pretty Polly 
ver-lu vi ! nversatl nl I Perkins * Ka-Foozle-Um,’ * Champagne Chalie,? * Not for Joceph,’ 
y cur tw ‘ ttor t the »p Up in a Balleon,’ * Walking in the Zoo,’ ‘Have You Seen the Shah?’ 
mor t i ile f ‘ u *Paddl Your Own Canoe,’ *Cliqu a,’ *After the Opera,’ * The Dutch 
the rf iis It in era man’s Leetle We Dog,’ ‘Ten Little Niggers,’ and ‘Over the Garden 
' table, th ( Wall It is diffeult to explain a building .by chipping out one or two 
money i wines, « rs bricks, but we can assure our readers that they will find this volume a most 
r tr! ' ta “ many i entertaining one, 
, | But \ mo teresting ar Not only students, but all who are interested in Art, should be grateful 
rf ' ! r day " s tl to Messrs. Newnes and Co for their series of ** Drawings of the Great 
\ remes “ h it was hi habit \lasters Drawings and rough sketches show an artist’s methods mor 
to r tha best XpTess his rly and often reveal the man himself more intimately than finishe] work 
i widl ¢ \ iccent whi t retail i to li two latest volumes to be issued in the series are 7h Di wwines of 
‘and m con merry Nun mit ! / branatl, with «a short but scholarly introduction by Malcolm Bell, and 
t ‘ vi ‘ i rtune or 7 Drawing ff Aified Stevens, with introductory remarks by Hugh 
Th V vay Ther re ma pleasant Stannus Many of the drawings in the latter book are the merest ** notes ” 
| “ yw money-| r. il used of positions, ete which Stevens made and then threw away. They were 
“Vou ' t fool to borrow this money collected trom the floor of his studio and preserved by the piety of a «is- 
\ 1: how ', il yo wil hav it, rning servant, and the reproductions ol them are c rtainly fuil of interest 
5 t " in ther S| «lhe 1 wd offen of beaut 
( 7 ¢ ‘ Y es ‘ (° 
IN THERE G R iD i e/ . 
Epirep By Hlorace TlurcHinson, 
Ih AND € MRTG? spectators as rood a run for their money as possible As for the money 
b hone >t ’ yu rst { in to itsel Ww ther the professionals make any priv ite mutual ars inmg-ment about 
it ' in order for the campaign on which its division, one does not know, nor does it mike one pennyworth of difter- 
a f the best of the arra 1 trial matches ence to the spectator if it is so, So long as he sees fine golf, that is a!l that 
i n collect Mr A N. Lee It is to matters to |im, and therein he is sellom disappointed, Braid, on this 


occasion, did a record score, 


At Barnehurst, Taylor and 
Mackie, the latter being the 
resident professional, who 
the 


pany of the visitors, halved 


did well in high com- 


a four-ball match with Massy 


and Sayers, and in the after- 
noon Miss Glover and Massy 
beat Miss Maitland and 


Tavior by a hole, in a four- 


some. This is an interesting 


and new form of match. 


When the ladies are as good 
us these two, every stroke is 


real golf, and at the same 


time the golf exhibits much 


variety. It relieves the same 
ness of the rather mechanical 
first-class 


work of proles 


sionals, The term mecha- 
nical is here used in any 
sense rather than the critical 
and detractive; but as we 
watch the work of these 
unerring players we all feel 


now and then that we should 
like to see one of them top 
a tee shot, as a kind of 
concession to our common 


human frailty. 


MASss\¥ 


FOURSOME 


AND SAYERS AS 
PLAYEKS 


It is satisfactory to read 
Massy 


have chalienged the 


that and Ben Sayers 


winners 


of the foursome between Tom 


Varion and Ray on the one 
side and Duncan and Mayo 
on the other It is satislac- 
tory because it shows that the 
interest in this form of match 


is far from dea indeed, 


among amateur 


plsyers the 


foursome has had a ereat 


most w revival 


the | 


and come 


ast’ few 


that 


during years, 


and it is well its charm 
should be re coygnised by pro- 


Whether 
the challenve of M USS) and 


fess onal pl tyers 


Sayers will be accepted is 


doubtful ; it is rather late in 
the season for such a match 
What, however, is certain is 
that these two p'ayers should 
most exccilent 


make a pair 


in a foursome, especially at 


St. Andrews, where they wish 
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half of the match to be played ; for 
there is no course that suits Massy 
better than St. Andrews. More- 
over, if there is any living golfer 
whothoroughly understands the art 
cl foursome play, Savers surely is 
that person. Twenty years ago he 
and David Grant won a great match 
against the Kirkaldy brothers 
at North Berwick, when that 
links was far shorter than it is to- 
day. The Kukaldy brothers were 
beaten, Sayers and Grant, if the 
writers memory ts correct, going 
round in 68 strokes And, in 
spite of his fiftv-one years, Ben 
Sayers thinks himself a_ better 
player to-day than he was twenty 
years ago; but perhaps this is 
due to the rubber-cored ball 


A New Mretuop oF ScoKinG 
IN CLUB MATCHES 


The cld method of scoring 
by holes in club matches has 
practically disappeared in favour 
of what seems a better method, 
namely, that of scoring by 
matches only and ignoring the 
fact as to whether a match is won 
on the tenth or cighteenth green, 
But since this latter method only 
takes into consideration the actual 
result of each individual match, 
there is always a danger of the 
enjoyment of a visiting side—-who 
are new to a links—being spoilt 
in certain instances. Thus the 
visitor often finds that, owing to 
a bad start, his afternoon’s golf 
is finished for all practical pur- 
poses by the time the fourteenth 
hole is reached, and _ that tie 
play ng of the last four holes is 
of no Interest to him. as far as 
the actual club match is con- 
cerned. In certain cases this 
difficulty is, to some extent, 
overcome by allowing the winner 
of the bye to score a fraction of 
a point; but this does not seem 
altogether satisfactory. The other 
day, however, a new method of 
scoring was suggested ; briefly it 
is as follows: Each match counts 
ten points plus the number of 
hoies by which the match is won, 
and to this total is added or 
subtracted, as the case may be, 
the number of holes by which the 
bye is either won or lost. Thu, if A beats B by five holes up and four 
to play, and B- wires the bye of four holies by two holes up, 
A scores ten points plus five, less the two points B scores through 
winning the bye, or a total of thirteen points. In other words, the only 
difference between this method and that of scoring by holes only is that ten 
points are added in ea h instance to the number of holes any individual is 
up at the end of the round, But it is in this difference from the old .method 
that the value of this new method of scoring lies, since, though the addition 
of these ten points makes no difference in cases where an equal number of 
matches is won by each side, it does make a consideraLie difference in those 
cases where one side wins more matches than the other. Formerly, when the 
old method of counting by holes only prevailed, a side might win four matches 
and lose three, and yet fail to win the whole match through the heavy 
defeat of one of its members. Under this new method such a case would be 
most exceptional, as owing to the addition of ten points the match is made 
the predominating factor. 

Coronet D. A. KINLocn. 

The « xample of Colonel Kinicch is one of the most comforting that the 
golfer can take to himself for his encouragement, for some ten years ago, 
being then at some such age as forty years of discretion, and having played 
golf from his earliest childhood, he suddenly developed a game which was a 
clear third better than any that he had produced before and took to winning 
scratch medals in the very highest compiny. At that time he preached and 
; ractised the cult of the very short club, in which he was followed by the 
vreat Ben Sayers, to say nothing of lesser men. After that came the cult of 
the fishing-rod ; but Colonel Kinloch never followed that heresy, which for 
his dashing, free style would certainly be disastrous. He can play all his 
clubs, and excels at the running-up shot to the hole There is not a prettier 
style than his to be seen on any links He is the son of a very good old 
golfer of the old school, Sir Alexander Kinlech, was brought up on the 
links of St. Andrews and is a past captain, as is his father also, of the Royal 
and Ancient Golf Club. Unfortunately, he do.s not seem to play quite as 
much golf, nor quite as good golf, as he used to; but the latter cr.ticism is 
one that may be passed on many a golfer. 

Mr. W. D. Bovitt. 

Mr. Walter Bovill plays most of his seaside golf at Sandwich and St. 

Andrews, and inland he may be found at Byfleet or Burhill. At his best he 
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is a verv fine driver, with a 
beautifully free, upstanding style; 
he well exemplifies the advice, 
which is sometimes proffered to 
these whose methods ar too 
cautious and elaborate, 
stand up to the ball and give it 
one.’ There is a suspicion of a 
cricketing taint about his style, 
and sometimes, when Mr. Bovill 


} 


plavs forward at the ball too pro 
nouncedly, it is ant to go to some 


rather curious places, a disaster 


which leaves his equanimity 
wholly undistarbed, There is no 
more cheerlul and courigveous 


partner in a foursome i form ol 


’ 
golf of which he ts_ particularly 
fond, and, however black the 
outlook, he has the rare and 
shining virtue of always giving 
the hole a chance with his putts, 
Ile is est known to many gollers 
as the Recorder of the London 
Match Club, a very arduous office, 
and this vear he was one of the 
electors of the Englih Inter- 
national side, a rather thankless 


task, which brings with it far more 


kicks than halfpence 


A Worwp FOR rite CANARY 
ISLAND 


We asked Mr Mache to 
write the following articl is a 
euide to the golfer who is looking 
out for mild winter quarters, 
because he is a perfect Ulysses 
of volling experience in many 
lands Pier is, however, one 
little group of islands of which h 


has not cleft the reluctant soil with 


his miblick—that is the Canary 
Islands, They enjoy” certainty 
the finest climate that we can tind 
within the same radius of our own 
fovey island \t Las Palmas o: 
Grand Canary there is a cou 


quite conveniently near the hovel; 


but the so-called greens are hard 
rolled earth, with sand sprinkled 
al ey upon them This may not sound 
nr & 
’ Amey promising material, but the ball 


\bo V 
mor! 4 * runs more truly over this surl 


than over any turf, Nevertheles 
it cannot be called good ygoll 
without a stretch of flattery, \t 
QOrotava in Tenerifle the voll is 
KRINLOC/7/. perhaps better, and the life on 
the whole more pleasant, in mor 

beautiful) surroundings; but for the golfer there is the disadvantage that 
the course is some miles from his hotel, As Mr. Mactie indicates, the 


golfer’s life has to be one of compromi 


Put Goutr in kaye, 
The course at Cairo, of which Mr. Mactie speaks, is in the grounds of 
the Khedivial Sporting Club, to which membership, alter election, ts attained 
by annual payment of £1, which includes subscription to the golf club 


The course is a twelve-hole one, with trees, walls and ditches for the chi 


hazards. The Mena Ilouse course is an hour’s journey from © uro, in the 
desert, beside the ereat Pyramid. The Mena Llouse is itself an hotel where 
the colfer may find his comforts The cours is of nin holes, and it is 


significant of its character that the golfer is officially t quested to play in 
rubber shoes for the less ** wearit vo the gre en” which is composed of the 


thinnest possible turf For a winter golfing pilgrimage the Egyptian goll 


should be taken first, as the climate is not to be trusted tll later in the 
Riviera, and, again, the Riviera may be trusted (so far as it 1s trustworthy at 
all) at an earlier date than the Pyrenean region. Therefore, the goller ts 


rather to be advised to work homeward from Egypt by way of the Riviera 


and the Pyrenees, and he will have the ultimate comfort of finding his 
expenses rather less at the golfing resorts in the last-named region, though, 
perhaps, between the Riviera and Egypt there is not much to choo Doth 
are expensive, In another issue we will note ‘‘ features” of the Kiviera 
courses, and later, again, those of the Pyrenean country, 


WINTER GOLFING OUARTERS. 
By A. FF. Macru 

T this time of year those golfers who are unfor 
enough to have no work to keep them at home are 
inclined to escape the dismal surroundings of autumna 
and winter golf in Great Britain. The falling leaves 
and too frequent worm casts on Inland courses and 
the general soddenness everywhere are not calculated to mak: 


for enjoyment of the game, except among the fortunate few 
whose enthusiasm is powerful enough to despise depressin 


environment. Nowadays there is such a large choice ol v ling 
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iT twworoa that the difficulty 1 to ] t nn here are 
| } I i i pot tdd ) to lie ther 
) i ‘ 1 } ho with fli 
ri piet ! l < ta t, but som of them are 
pretty | every ( it Is a compromi It you 
t ) ‘ ) you | the place » cro led that 
i is a vy a t n po lar golhin resort in 
Ss ‘ if ! » to a little-known place, 
\ ca it 1 run round eighteen holes in one and 
i } you find no decent gollers there, and 
e is as likely as not unspeakably bad. Perhap 
t pla Is t re the quality of the links and vo 


t pa el | inate t 1vood ave we repulation, 
If the links turns 


é e 1 y bad, there is always the consoling reflection 
practice. “If you can play here, you 
can play anywhere,” 1 ‘ ving | have heard pretty otten 
topied to 
It may be rouvhly take is an axiom that the better the 
climate t vorse the link If you vet lovely warm, 
" eather 1 December and January, you may be pretty 
ure that July and August, to say nothing of May and June, 
ure rei | will burn up all the grass; while, on 
the othe mand, if you find nice LEneli looking turl, you: w 
ive t une venia irmith Jersey and Dinard have, 
both it them, very line courses, Dut the climate of neither piace 
( lad, bb in I ( tT bhagination, be « Narre 1 for a moment 
ith that t | 1) nh ha | uppose, the finest winter 
cliniate in the wid. Phe volt at Cairo and Hlelouan cannot be 
i 1 ii ranythy 


vw like it, but it is a good game, and 


jas the advantage of requiring more delicacy of touch in putting 
than ar ther links | know, as the green indeed, at Helouan 
the w yuu LN oO ura tall, but are simply sand rolled 
m In medio tutissimus this, and, perhaps, for a_ strictly 

if vinter one tf the numerous course in the South ol 
France m t fill the bill better than voting so far atiell as 
| pl, or nth rhe vl putting up with the gate ind logs 


the No ern dre 1 (oust. Lhere 


courses now on the Riviera, but the 


are, | understand, many 
mnly one | know is Cannes, 
still, | believe, the best. here 
i vet a compromise between the fine climate and tnlerior golf 


ather of Dinard and 





Keypt and the better turf and worse we 


but jet no one go to the Riviera unprepared tor cold 

1 wet weather. Phe mistral is one of the most unpleasant 
experienc me is likely to undergo anywhere, and while it is 
wing, goll, unte lor the very robust, is out of the question. 


leortunately, it lasts only three days as a rule, but during those 


three day ife 4 ircely worth havine. Perhaps the best 

iting pla in lf’ rance are those on or near the Bay of Biscay. 
Doiarrat St. Jean de Luz, Arcachon, Pau, Argelés, have all 
attraction ol then wh, differing one from another very 
considerably Pau or Biarritz would possibly suit the ardent 


lfer best. Iach of those two has advantaves and drawbacks 
when compared with the other. Giarritz has numerous short 
ind sporting ho ; indeed, the cours: is, all round, a very short 
one, and mighty “smiters” like Mr. Angus Hambro and Massy 
ire thrown away on a links where they need never play through 
Live vreen with uythin bul t maushie, or at the most 
. driving iro The ordinary goller, however, who left his 
brassie at home would do » only once. It seems out of 
keeping with the titness of things that Biarritz, with its bracing 
clima the bracing being trequently overdone —shouid have a 


while Pau, where the climate is much mildet 


‘ relaxing, should have a long and somewhat 
tiring course, lhe turf there is, however, much superior to that of 


Biarritz, and if it is rather relaxing, that suits the health of many 


peopie and the consciences of all better than a too bracing pl ice, 
energy feels that 
every moment spent in idleness is a moment w isted, ot. it in 


believed will 


anyone with the ordinary amount of 


uz is about to astonish the world with what is 


be a magnificent links Ihe present course there is a small one 


ol nine holes, mostly on the top of a hill, and presents no very 


remarkable features; but about a year ago a large tract of ground 


was secured by a syndicate of golfers and others interested in the 


development of this most charming little town, and it is expected 


best golf in the 


Matin the course ol a year or two the very 
South of France will be found there. 
it is Curious to notice the 


influence ol golf on caddies ot 


every nation. Alter a year or two oi carrying clubs they are all 
exactly the same. Cingalese, Arabs, French, Basques, English 
and Scottish could be shuffled up together and dealt out, as pool 


balls are, on to any course and would present ex icliy the same 
who take no interest in the match in 
France would continue their Gallio-like conduct in Egypt and 
reserve all their intelligence for the moment when they receive 
their ill-earned reward. The good caddies of Pau or Biarritz, 
if transported to the Mena links in Egypt, would scarcely give a 
glance at the Great Pyramid which overlooks the course, but at 
once would proceed to chip short lofting shots into the teeing 
It is a good plan to 


( iracter. The lazy ones 


boxes with their masters’ clubs and balls. 
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take a few old clubs which one has not used for years and never 


intends to deserving caddies on leaving. 
lf one returns to the same place the following winter, the proba- 
bility is that a caddie, wreathed in smiles and carrying the old 
mashie or driver with the greatest pride, will thrust himself into 


g 
the foreground as soon as one appears on the course, and it is 
welcomed. 


use, to give to the mor 


easant to be 


CORKESPONDENCE 
VAKDON AND RAY IN FourRsSOMES 
Si In last week’s issue of COUNTRY LIFE, speaking of the coming 
professional foursome, you say that Duncan and Mayo should have an advan- 
tave over Vardon and Ray, in that, as far as you recollect, the latter have rever 
played together in a foursome of any importance. Surely you are 
1 


overlooking 


the fact that Vardon and Ray have p tyed together twice in the foursom-:s in 


White and 


ind again in June, 1906, thev plaved against 


ternations! match In June, 1903, they plaved against J. 
J. Kinnell, and lost by 2 and 1; 


J. White ar 


1K Thomson, and won by 2 and 1.—II Ro-s-CouprouGi 


LAW AND THE 


CASE of some interest to 


LAND 


smail holders and lan ilords was hear! 


at the last Worcestershire Sessions A min who had rentel a 


house, garden and allotment and had planted a number of plum 


trees left at Michaelmas. Unler the Market Gardeners’ Act the 


fruit trees he has planted, but if he does 
The tenant did 


trees, but the night before he left went into the garien and 


tenant can remove the 


no o so they remain the landlord’s property. 
it remove the 


chopped the trees so as to kill them all, saying, **‘ No man shall have the 


enefit of my trees.”” Ile was charged under the Malicious Injury to Property 


Act for maliciously injuring trees in a garden to an amount exceeding 4f. 


The facts were admitted, and the defence was that the defendant could 
do as he liked with his own, The Act had said he might move them, 
ind he preferred chopping them off The Court decided that he coul 


that the 
ant th 


not do this; ownership of the trees was in the landlord; that the .aw 


rave the delet option of taking them away; Wf he did not do so the 


} 


landlord’s property was not affected; and that the defendant had no rignt to 


Ile was convicted, but the Court certihed it was a case tor 


injure the tr $ ° 


the Court of Criminal Appeal. 


fo the lay mind the equitable doctrine: Of Conversion ts apt to prove 


somewhat obscure in principle Indeed, it often 


resents considerable difficul 


ind confusing in applica ion 


y to lawyers, an! it is no infr quent occurrence 


to find the Court of Appeal cerrecting the errors of judges of first instance in 


the construction of the principle tn particular cases. On at least two occasions 


last week the Court of Appeal was thus o cup l, ind, as the sulyject is ol very 


real importance to persons interested in the devolution of property, we propose 


to devote a note or two to it, even though it will not be easy to wrad up the 


dose of law in an interesting form Pune doctrine may be shortly explained 


is being a principle by means of which quity-——a i] for that matter, law too—- 


msiders land as money or money as land. It depends upon the rule thet 


what is agreed or imperatively directed to be done is 


ulready as goo l as 
one, Thus, if a man by his will directs his land to be sold and the 


proceeds utilised for certain purposes, that land is regarded as money 


and as sulsject to the various ineid nts attaching to personal as 


listinguished trom real estate, So, lise, money WT ted to be used 


or the purchase of land becomes impressed with the nature of realty. 


The consequences of the application of this doctrine being so serious 


iltering, as it does, the devolution of property, the conversion must be clearly 


directed by the testator or settler, or by the other person or authority entitled 


to apply the doctrine Cases often arise, however, where there is a 


doubt as to whether conversion has taken plac * or as to what is the real 


nature of the conver.ed property Such a one was before the Court of 


Appeal the other day in connection with the Lincolnshire estates of the late 


Lord Cr mthorpe, who many years ago set le 1 this property in trustees, 


upon trust to sell the same alter his death and to apply the proceeds of 


sale for certain sp cified purposes When Lord Grimthorpe died in 1905 


ll these purposes had failed, and by his will he devised his interest in 


the estates to the present Lord Grimthorpe Ihe executors of the will 


applied to the Court to have it determine! whether the present 


owner took the estates as real estate or as p rsonal estate, as land or 


as money; other words, whether the conversion directed by the 


or, in 
settlement had operated to change the nature of the property, or whether, 
having been intended for purposes that could no longer be performe 
The Court of Appeal, 


judge below, held that as the objects for which conversion was directed had 


1, the 
conversion had not taken effect. differing from the 
entirely failed, the estates had not been converted, and therefore passed as 
land to their present possessor, who must pay the estite duty in respect 
thereof. Had some only of the purposes failed, the decision would have been 
d fferent, for where a partial conversion takes place, or rather conversion for 
a part of the purposes, the nature of the whole is changed and, subject to 
so.ne exceptions, the land remaining in hand will pass as money. 


The practical application of this last statement is shown by the second 


case. Kal estate belonging to an infant was directed to b: sold, in 
the Court, and the money realised by the sale was to be 
After this had 
money remained in Court, and when, 


many years after, the quondam infant died intestate, leaving a widow anc 


this case by 
paid into Court in order to pay certain costs of a suit. 


been done, a considerable sum of 


children, it had to be decided whether the money descended as realty or 
personalty; that is, whether it went to the eldest son as heir-at-law, or to the 


widow and children as next-of-kin. The question involved was, of course, 
whether the sale of the land had effected conversion for all purposes or only pro 


fanéo for the particular purpose of paying the costs. The Court of Appeal, 
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differing from Mr, Justice Eve, held that, the conversion having taken place, the times, until every player has declared himself satisfied A cali of 
fund must be regarded as personal estate, and that the heir-at-law was not two tricks in a suit of lower value is held to be higher than a call 
entitled to have the balance of the proceeds of sale, leit alter paying the of one trick if the value is the same; thus ‘* Two diamonds ” is higher than 
costs, treated as reconverted into land again. The moral would seem to be **One no trump.” Law 49: Che highest bidder plays the two hands, the 
that where conversion is directed for a definite purpose, only so much player on his left leads to the first trick and his partner’s hand is exvosed as 
property as will suffice to satisfy the purpose should be ordered to be dummy Law 50 deals with the method of scoring. Under no circum- 
converted, unless indeed it is desired to change the character of the estate. stances can the opponents of the declarer score anything below the line 


When the declarer fulfils his contract he scores exactly as at ordinary bridge 


When he fails his opponents score fifty points (or if doubled, 100 points) 

- F Pw above the line for every trick under the contract Law §1 limits the dever’s 
. , . . pee 9 . 

— 4 A loss on a declaration ‘One spade” to 100 points, whether double | or not, 


Chis is to protect the dealer {rom a serious loss on his c »mpulsory declar «tion 

C a < > y ‘ : ’ 

. AUC ] IO N Bk IDG H,. in case both he and his partner have very bad hands Law §3: “if a 
“W 


ae pleyer fails to call a sufficient number of tricks ’’—for instance, if ** Two clubs 
NTIL two or three months ago there were no recognised jaws of has been called and the next player calls ‘* One heart,” which is a lower call than 
auction bridge, Different clubs formed exper mental rules of ** Two clubs ”’—he is considered to have called the requisite number, whic 
their own, and fitted in other rules, from time to time, as they in the above case, would be ‘* Two hearts,” and his partner cannot spea 
were found to be needed. In July ot this year a joint again unless the declaration is over-called or doubled. The last clause { 
committee of the Portlan! and Bath Clubs was forme! to draw this rule is designed t» prevent the partner of a player who has made a wrong 
up a standard code. his code is now published, in small call getting him out of the consequences of his mistake b. making some call 
book ferm, price 6d., by Messrs. T. De La Rue and Co. of tro, Bunhill of higher value Any declaration can be doubled and re louble! once, but 
Row, and it will be found to meet all the requirements of the game not more (Law 56). If a declaration is double|, and the declarer fultil 
[he laws of ordinary bridge have been adhered to as closely as his contract, he scores a bonus of filtv points above the line, and an extra 
possible, and they may be taken to vovern every point for waich filty points for every additional trick which he may make (Law 55) This 
a special auction bridge law has not been framed Che alterations are is meant as a check on indiscriminate doubling, which was becoming rather 
printed in italics in Messrs. De La Rue’s little book The first alteration ol common, Laws 70 and 71, dealing with exposed cards, embody the same 
any importance ts in Law 11, which fixes the value of the rubber points at principles as the laws of ordinary bri ige 
250, instead of the 100 points of ordinary bridge. Auction bridge runs into lhe revoke penaity (Law go) remains to be noticed This point gav 
so much higher figures than the old vame, that it was necessary to rise to much discussion Phe old bridge penalty was quite impossible, an 
materially increase the value of the rubber points. The proportion of 5 to 2 it was found difficult to fix upon a penalty which woul! justly fit the crime 
is a very equitalle one, and the value of the points played for should be and would yet not be too severe. Many sugzestions were made, but I think 
regulated in about the same proportion, [wo shillings per 100 at auction that the penalty eventually decided upon may be regarled as a happy 
bridge will give approximately the same results as §s. per 100 at ordinary medium between too vreat leniency and undue severity Phe penalty does not 
bridge, and £1 per foo at the new game is about equal to sixpenny points vary with the value of the decliration as it does at bridge, but is a fixed 
at the old one. Che laws as to cutting, shuffling and dealing remain amount of 150 points above the line. Tunis ison the sims lines as th 
unaltered, and we may pass to Laws 47 to 54, dealing with the declaration, penalty for failing to fulfil one’s contract, which ts also a tixed sum whatever 
It is here that the main difference between the two games is seen rhe the value of the declaration may have been. The penalty for failing in 
dealer is obliged to open the proceedings with a declaration of some kind spades is precisely the same as for failing in ** No tramps,” and the penal! 
(Law 47). He hos no option of deputing the duty to his partner rhe for revoking is also the same in each case Some ex tion has been taken 
deal.i’s first call is usually ‘* One spade,” or anything up to ‘One no to the last clause of the revoke penalty, that in no case cin a_ player score 
trump”; but the call is not limited to naming the trump suit; either the invthing, either above or below the line, on a hand in which he has revoked 
dealer or any other piayer in his turn can call ** Two spades” or ‘* Three It is argued that he ought to be entitled to score up to twenty-eight below 
clubs,” etc A call of one trick means that the declarer undertakes to win the line, as at or inary bridge; but this would be a on ed penalty, 
one odd trick, or seven tricks in all, playing his own hand and his partner's greatly in favour of the declarer, as his opponents can never score below 
combined against the other two players A call of two tricks means that he the line whatever happens. 
undertakes to win two odd tricks, or eight uricks altogether, and so on All other laws, relating to leads out of turn, exposed cards, card 
Law 48: After the dealer has spoken, each player in turn has tie right played in error, and penalties of every kin?, are identical with those of 
to pass, or to over-call the previous declaration, or to double If the dealer's ordinary bridge. Che functions of dummy, also, as soon as his cards ar 
original declaration has been over-called, or doubled, he comes in again laid down on the table, are absolu ely the same as at bridge Ile may tal 
when the call comes round to him, and he can cither pass, or over-call, no part whatever in the play of the hand, nor may h all bis partner's 
or double; and so the call goes on round, for an indefinite number of attention to any irregularity on the part of his opponents, W. DALItON 
CORRESPON i te 
call A d/ ; DEN # E. 
BAT ATTACKING NIGILIJAK bristles with Keating’s powder, and sweep the surface covered with flies If 
{To tue Epiror or ‘Country Liri a this operation is repeated afier an interval of half-an-hour, no tlies survive, 
Sirx,—I daresay it is a well-known fact (it is at least one that I have been ind they can be removed easily from the floor with dustpan and brush, An 
able to notice, because I happen to live in acounty where nigitjars are very eight en-penny Calvert’s disinfecting lamp in which carbelic acid is vap wrised 
plentiful in the summer) that this bird has a regular round, lke the kestrel, drives flies from a room but does not kill them I should be interested to 
which it traverses again and again during the twilight (and perhaps a great know the conditions of your correspondent’s house In my case white walls 
deal later) in its hunt for insects. <A few evenings ago a friend of mine, who and ceilings make the rooms very light, and if the flies shelter under the 
is very observant of these things, told me that he was surpris:d to see a eaves from the falling temperature, as they seem to do, this lightness may 
nightjar, while pursuing one of its normal rounds on its accustomed route, induce them to enter the rooms through the open windows M. HL. S-N 
being chased out of its orbit (so to speak) by one of the large bats (probably, 
1 should think, one of the horseshoe bats), which attacked it with the greatest LOCK-UPS. 
ferocity. The two never met in an actual aerial charge, the nightjar, with {fo tne Epirok or * Country Lire.”’| 
its swifter flight, always dodging out of the otner’s way belore a collision Sirk,—In your paper some tims ago [ saw a letter from a Mr. Cooke givins 


occurred ; but there was no question at all, as it seemed, as to which was the } 


an account of a picture of an old country lock-up in Devonshire, and askit 


master of the two. Tne nightjar did not seem to think for a moment of for any information about similar ones Chere is one very like his picture in 
asserting itself or trying to resist the other’s determination t» drive it off its Monkton Comb , a little village near Bath, but it has not been used for a 
hunting-ground J. long time ani will soon be pulled down, as a small branch railway ts coming 
there. —M. D. MArHIAs. 
PLAGUES IN THE HOUSE. —— 
[To rue Eprror or “* Country Lirs.”] MILESTONES. 

Sir,—I have found a safe and unfailing way o! getting rid of house-flies. [To rue Epirvor or ** Counrry Lire 

As soon as the flies begin to be tiresome, I buy half-a-dozen of Mather’s Sir, —Mr. Twycross’s letter on the subject of the forty-sixth milestone which 
Chemical Fly Papers; these I cut into pieces the size of a postage stamp, he saw on the London-Eastbourne Road will, no doubt, interest many of 
and keep them in a box out of everyone's way. One of these pieces on a saucer your readers; but your correspondent is apptrently unaware that there are 
is sufficient to kill any number of flies. I keep a cup, saucer an! spoon many other similar ones still to be found on the road in question, and person- 
oa the sideboard, with a tablespoonful or two of water in the cup, so that I ally { know of quite a dozen or more. Indeed, for some distance on the 
can re-moisten the paper at any moment; but it must not be more than moist, London side of East Grinstead to beyond the forty-sixth milestone approaching 
and it requires just a little soft sugar on the paper. If this is left in a room Eastbourne, they often follow each other continuously for several miles. 
where there is nothing else for the flies to get, there will very soon not be a With revard to the emblem of thr bells on these milestones (or rather, 


fly left. The paper must be renewed every day.—M. 5S. 


perhaps, | should say mileposts), and the idea that it represents the distan 


a: from Bow Cuaurch, it seems unfortunate that you should have demolished so 


[To THe Epiror or ** Country LiFE.”’} ingenious a theory, and if the emblem is really the ** garrya husk sway,” as 
Sir,—Referring to ** D. R.’s” letter in your last issue, I am glad to give my you authoritatively suggest, perhaps you will kindly enlighten some of your 
experience in dealing with the house-fly. Throughout the summer we are readers who, like myself, do not quite understand what the ** garrya husk 
troubled with many active flies which will not be caught by any known fly- swag” really is. —VIATOR 
trap. As the nights grow cold the plague of sluggish flies becomes exira- {The ornament on the milestone represents a small section of a motif 
ordinary, especially in one large bedroom. If the gas be lighted, they very larzely used by English designers towards the end of the seventeenth 
congregate on the walis and ceiling where the warmth and light are greatest. and all through the eighteenth century. The idea was taken from the Gurrya 


Then I take a long-handled soft sweeping brush, thoroughly pepper the elliptica, an evergreen shrub well known in our garde and vrown for t 
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Experience English Hou eper,” published in 1799, 
the following recipe is given: ** Take it when yout , cut 
it in lengths, cover it close and boil it till it is tender 


peel it and put it in avain:;: let it simmer and boil till it 
is green; then take it up end dry it with a cloth; to 


every poun' ol stalks put a pound of sucar. Put your 
stalks into an earthen pan, beat the sugar and strew over 
them; let it stand two days, then boil it till it is 
clear and green and put in a colander to drain; beat 
t pound of sugar to a powder, again strew it on 


your angelica, lay it on plates to ary and set them 


in the oven after the fires are drawn hree pounds 





und a half of sugar is enough for four pounds of stalks.” 


A MINED TEAM. 
fro THK Epiior or ** Country Lire 
Sit I beg to submit for your consideration a photo- 


graph of a somewhat unusual sight i horse and bullock 





working 1 ther on a small farm near Belfast L. A. 


SIMPSON 


Pill rAMENESS O| A BULLFINCH 
{To THe Epmiok or **Counrry Lirk ] 








; 
Sik,—I do not knowif you will think the enclo-ed photo- 
graph worth a space in your paper, but I have never 
known any bird so tame as my bullfinch. He is loose 
constantly with me in the garden, and amuses himself 
and si \ t shich it puts forth in winter There is a very careful Ly bringing me small twigs an scraps of all sorts Ile has no fear of the 
seraphi ' ' m of a catkin-bearing branch of this shru wh on dogs, and hops about them, even on to tl Scottish terrier, If he hears my 
) 107 of Mr, M 4 * At i Walnut olume of his ‘* Ilistory of husband’s or my boy's v , he is on the gaz 2 at once, and should they 
bet burnitur Iwo of the cat)i ire so pinned up as to show the appear in sight before I catch hold of kim, he will fly at them and attack 
wav inw h tl r ted it for | vags and pendants Kither it most vieorously and painfully, after whi hi returns to me and gives forth a 
Mir. M | ) , Orin any other wor ! Enelish furniture or decoration, kind of triumphant song As I write he is on my table, where he picks 
exampl of the use of tl ornament will fourd Pussem Mr. Macquoid’s up or pulls about everything he in possibly move, It is curious to see the 
first cxan is o chair w h he dates 1686 Robert Adam and Thoms other birls with him. They come close, watch hm, and talk a good 
( neale ar t f " i ' nturv later kp 
ho MULI ALI 
I nen | i 0 CounTRY Liv 
Sit ri ls taken from Mr R files’ Cookery Book 
w edition, iblis 1a*o3), andl may of use to N Craplin;: * 7 Vu 
{ l pint of ¢ tro ule, put it in a sau epan, with 3 or 4 
F \ , nutty ! war to t e, set it wer the fire, when it boils take it 
fi to cool, beat t \ of 4 ecgs and mix them with a little ld ale, 
hen put it to y r warm | ' uur it in and out of the pan several 
tin , then set at t slow fire, and heat it a little, take it off again, 
and heat it two or three time till = quit hot, serv it up with dry 
toast WwW. M. fe] 
lo tuk Kniror oF CouNTRY LiFR,.”’j 
Sik, | mswei 1 com mcoent in last we *s issue of CoUNTRY LIFE, I 
n \Mirs | tor ' 7 Ve 1 iqt. ale, 1 glass rum or brandy, 
1 tabi oon ca r sugar, a pinch of ground cloves, the same of nutmeg, and 
1 o0oUG inch of roun ner Put the al , Sugar, cloves, nutm Vv, and 
r into an a warmer or stewpan, and’ bring nearly to boiling point. 
\ 1 th randy mi mor sucar ane flavouring if necessary Seive al 
Bb. C. Form 
Ps | hope your corresponcent may survive i. —B, Cy FP, 
- ‘ eal, but never mob tim, even thouch he may be som distance [rom me 
ro CANDY ANGELICA pin EK. Clowes 
[To tne Eprrok or ** Counrry Lire.’ a 
Sik, I have a strong and healthy plant of angelica growing in my garden: rERRA-COTTA POTS AND AN ENGLISITL WINTER 
nany of your reader: tell me the right way of pre-erving the stalks, so as fo THE Epitor or “Country Lire’ 
to make the can }i peel derived from this plant ? A. W., Belluno, Italy. Sir,—lI should be very glad if you, or any of the readers of your paper, could 
\\ have made enquiri ibout preserving angelica, and believe that vive me advice as to the way in which I could preserve in the open 
the stalks are pr rved in syrup, and the work is done. in a similar manner curmng the winter terra-cotta fl ow *r-pots. In Italy I bought some of those 
that adopted for orang ind lemon peel In Mrs. Ruflald’s ** The large pots in which the orange trees stand in Itahan gardens here in the 


winter they are taken into the large orange-houses and are 
safe. I have no place for my pots, and no labour to 
enable me to move them, into which [ propose to plant 
vueccas With the heavy rain of our winter they wili absorb 
much moisture, and a following frost I fear may demolish 
them.» Do vou think that any sort of varnishing or treat. 
ment with oil to keep out the moisture would make them 
safe? This treatment, of course, would make them less 
beautiful than they are with ther present rouch suriace 
and duil colour, and I should deplore it; but the great 
expense of the carriage from Italy would make the loss a 


serious one. ike B 


A FALLEN OAK 
[To THE EDITOR oF ** CountrRY LiFK.”] 


Sik,—Thoush elm trees trequently give the passer-by a 





ck, if nothing more, by their iden and, seemingly, 
unpremeditated descent, is not the cra-hing down on an 
absolutely still day of an outwardly healthy oak a some- 
what unusual occurien e? Such +n event happen -d on 
\ugust roth last at South Weald, fortunately injuring 
nobody, though a short time previous to its full Mr. C. J. 
Il. Tower and I stood on the very spot where heavy 
bouvhs, hastily sawn up, are shown in the photograph. 
Phe tree, which 6ft. from the ground measured riit. in 
cirth, broke in its fall the park paling, and stretched 
itself across the road, endan:ering the urafiic. Though 
apparently sound, the trunk was found to be decayed 


and hollow near the base. —E. BROUGHTON, 














